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BULGARIA 


Yotov, Panov, Dyulgerov Remarks at July BCP 
Plenum 


22000123 Sofia RABOTNICHESKO DELO in 
Bulgarian 31 Jul 87 pp 3-4 


[Speeches at the Plenum] 


[Text] “Fundamental Conditions of the Concept for 
Further Development of Socialism in the NRB [Bulgar- 
ian People’s Repeblic]” and Comrade Todor Zhivkov's 
introduction speech constitute a new and lofty peak in 
the development of our party's political ideas and evi- 
dence of its theoretical might. They are a new manifes- 
tation of one of the most characteristic features of the 
communist progress of the Bulgarian working class and 
of the people, stated Yordan Yotov. member of the 
Politburo and Secretary of the BCP Central Committee. 
The document, which we are reviewing, characterizes 
the situation in Our Country as a turning point. Naturally, 
we ask ourselves: What brought us to it, what 1s it that we 
wish to achieve, how to achieve it, and so on. We could 
paraphrase Dimuitur Blagoev and say: Is there foundation 
for a new and improved model of socialism in socialist 
Bulgaria? The discussed document's greatest merit is 
that it gives a categorical answer to this question and that 
this answer 1s absolutely positive. 


The old model 1s completely exhausted. What better 
proof is there than the fact that we recognize and admit 
to the presence of a number of distortions and negative 
events in our lives and that the fight against them is not 
especially effective? 


The most substantial difference bciween the new model 
and the old 1s that the new one presents man, or rather. 
the people as creators of all material and cultural goods: 
as creators of history and of quality new positions in 
society. It gives them a quality new role in progress and 
defines a quality new place in their own fate. the speaker 
stated. 


If we wish to be totally fair and honest, we must admit 
that bureaucracy, even with the socialist label which the 
old model was producing constantly and regularly by 
virtue of its nature, was depriving the socialist man and 
creator of the very freedom which socialism grants him 
in principle. 


A democracy of free socialist workers, as described in the 
document under review, finds its best cxpression in 
socialist self-government. | think or rather | am fully 
convinced, continued Yotov. that in it we have found the 
spark capable of igniting the release of the colossal 
creative energy hidden deep within the people without 
which it 1s impossible to achieve the lofty goals we have 
set for ourselves. 








POLITICAL 1 


When we speak of socialis: Gemocracy,. its growth and 
improvement to the level of socialist self-government, 1 
is understood that we speak of a higher level of organ:- 
zation of socialist society and not the reverse. 





This principle has one unshakable feature. It 1s the 
required submission of the minority to the majority and 
the complete rule of the majority. The greatest devia- 
tions in applying the principle of democratic centralism 
occur precisely here: in the ways, means, and methods of 
forming a majority. These are deviations, which in 
practice lead to complete denial of democratic principle 
and gross distortions. 


Yordan Yotov expressed confidence that self-govern- 
ment. this lofty peak in the development of socialist 
democracy. will not perish in its beginning. This 1s 
guaranteed by the sect fundamental principle of the 
self-government system structure and function and the 
new place and new role which the document gives to the 
party as a leading force in a socialist society. 


The leading role of the party 1s the fundamental and 
most essential norm in the development of the revolu- 
wwonary process up unt’!, as well as after, the acquisition 
of political power by the working class. 


The question is not the same, however, with the modes. 
ways, means, and methods by which the party exercises 
its leading role. This question becomes especially com- 
plicated after the victory of the socialist revolution 
because a new relationship, the relationship between 
party and state, appears, pointed out Yordan Yotov. The 
socialist state 1s presented as an all-inclusive organiza- 
tion of society, while the party, because of its character- 
istic aS Vanguard of the working class and all its people. 
iS presented as a leading political force of all of society 
including of the state itself. 


Socialist society's history up to present time. has 
imposed a single solitary model for the realization of the 
party's leading role in relation to society and state. The 
role of the party apparatus 1s the essential factor in this 
model. 





Created in the image of the state's apparatus, the party 
apparatus becomes gradually, but very steadily, subject 
to the government. And not just any subject. but a 
dominating subject: the top “floor” of the government. 


The results from the use of this party-state relationship 
model in our country, as well as im other socialist 
countries, are not positive, the speaker emphasized. 


The matter, however, 1s not only about the results im our 
country and does not even have that much to do with 
them, but before all, about the philosophy and internal 
logic of this model for the party-state relationship. The 
logic 18 simple: from the unlimited power for a small 
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circle of people, and from there even to the autocratic 
rule of one individual. This way socialist democracy can 
transform itself into its opposite: autocratic dictatorship. 


If this objective logic, which is part of the essence of the 
model, does not bring us to such a tragic and dismal end. 
then we, our party, and society would owe it to some 
exceptional chance, emphasized Yordan Yotov. Georgi 
Atanasov speaks about this and I support him fully. But 
can we have a guarantee that with the model in effect 
until now we would not achieve the logical end that 1s 
part of it? | am absolutely certain that we do not and 
cannot have such guarantees. This 1s why 1 1s vitally 
important to overcome the model for the state-party 
relationship used until now by adopting the model 
proposed in “Fundamental Conditions of the New Con- 
cept.” 


Between the democratization of socialist society and the 
improvement of the party's leading role there is an 
objective logical link. The “separation™ of the party from 
the state 1s equally necessary for both. This 1s why the 
new model, or the new formula, for party-state relation- 
ship 1s a vital necessity for the development of our 
society. 


Here, however, we arrive at the practical question: How 
will the party in any case exercise its leading role with the 
new formula”? The question is answered in “Fundamen- 
tal Conditions.” And this answer 1s clear and categorical: 
Through the party's members, through the communists. 


There is a requirements in the new model not only for a 
fundamentally new party apparatus with fundamentally 
new functions to carry out the leading role of the 
communist vanguard, but also a change in the principle 
of the individual communist’s image. If until now the 
leading role of the party has been carried out through the 
authority of a party organ in taking one decision or 
another, under the new conditions this will be achieved 
mainly through the authority of the individual commu- 
nist. Among the many components which make up this 
authority, moral character wil have a decisive signifi- 
cance as the synthesis of political honesty, civil courage. 
work activism, etc., etc.. 


This 1s how the new model of state-party reiationship 
leads us to prob.oms with the dialectical link and inter- 
dependence between socialist democracy and the ind:- 
vidual communist. 


Noting that almost all brotherly socialist nations are at a 
similar turning point stage of development and that this 
process 1s developing most intensely in the Soviet Union, 
the speaker pointed out thai regardiess of the difference 
in advancement level there is one distinction common to 
all. It consists of the striving to overcome the old 
socialist model common to all and for cach to develop a 
new model of their own. 





tw 


POLITICAL 


Our party 1s the first one which has come up with an 
entire new model for the future of socialism in Bulgaria. 
This 1s not by chance. It so happens that we are best 
prepared for such a decisive step. We have been pre- 
pared by the consistent implementation of the April 
policy of our party. 


There are events that characterize the April period of the 
development of our country. These are the frequent 
changes in structure and function of the state and party 
organs. They are an external manifestation of an 
unchanging dissatisfaction, of an internally restless spir- 
it, of an upheaval against certain inveterate patterns, and 
a socialist model which 1s as imperfect as it 1s antiquated. 


This permits us to say: The model we are discussing 1s 
the crowning glory of the party's April policy, stressed 
comrade Yordan Yotov. 


In conclusion the speaker emphasized that “Fundamen- 
tal Conditions” +s charged up with great political and 
ideological power, that a new political thinking, new 
image of socialism, a new and clevated moral character 
of the individual communist and of all those participat- 
ing in the development of the new society will be formed. 
Although i 1s addressed to the Bulgarian people. the 
“Fundamental Conditions” will also be heard interna- 
tionally. 


1 am convinced that, without any risk of error whatso- 
ever, we can take our plenum right now to those forums 
which determine the new strategic stages in the develop- 
ment of the revolutionary process, Yordan Yotov stated. 


By characterizing “Fundamental Conditions” as a great 
achievement of the party scientific and technical 
thought, as previously stated, we are not telling the whole 
truth. The whole truth consists in that this exceptional 
party document is one of the highest ideological, politi- 
cal, scientific, and theoretical achievements of the gen- 
eral secretary of the Central Commitice of our party. I 1s 
our moral duty to congratulate Todor Zhivkov for the 
revolutionary and civil courage, communist Conscious- 
ness. and honesty he showed and to express our pro- 
found, human, comradely, ands communist gratitude, he 
concluded. 


The concept which we are discussing today not only 
gives the mode! for future society, but also pornts to the 
way of its formation, stated Ognyan Panov, candidate 
member of the BCP Central Commitice and acting 
director of the Social Management Institute of the BCP 
Central Committee, in his speech. 


The selected method 1s prepared by the consistent and 
lasting achievements of the April line, its democratic 
spirit, and revolutionary nature which permitted us to 
avoid the senous political and social upheavals which 
affected other socialist countries. The April line cleared 
the way for anew and progressive structure of our 
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national economy, for economic relations, for our cul- 
tural life, and now it 1s taking us to a new stage of 
revolutionary reorganization which will re'ease the great 
potential strength of socialism. 


The speaker paid special attention to one of the dis- 
cussed problems which “represents to us and our party a 
major question of theory and practice in the building of 
developed socialism in the People’s Republic of Bulgar- 
1a.” that 1s, socialist self-government and the transfor- 
mation of our society into a self-governing onc. 


He dwelled on the main obstacles for the implementa- 
tion of the principles of self-government. 


The very first analyses done at the Social Management 
Institute during the first half of this year demonstrated 
that implementing self-government in practice 1s a com- 
plicated process which still has not gained the necessary 
momentum. 


This process is still being hindered by the lack of true 
economic regulators to ensure economic self-govern- 
ment, by the passive attitude of the workers based on 
mistrust, by the fear of government organs that there will 
be a major confusion if no administrative methods are 
applied. and by the unwillingness of the directors of 
self-governing organizations to accept new responsibill- 
ties without being prepared and motivated for them. 


This 1s why the expected results have not been achieved. 
The existing reserves have not been tapped, new inten- 
sive plans have not been made, and new resources are 
still being sought without taking full advantage of the 
existing Ones. 


The acting director of the Social Management Institute 
of the BCP Central Committee, considers the method 
proposed in the concept for total, consistent, and imme- 
diate restructuring of the social system on the principles 
of self-government as the only correct one. 


The second question is to determine which 1s the most 
important and urgent factor and apply it fully based on 
these principles. This 1s something to which the Institute 
must also contribute its share. It 1s necessary to retrain 
all personnel immediately and totally, the speaker 
stressed. On one hand we need a new type of manager: 
capable of solving problems independently, ready to 
accept responsibilities and take risks, capable of social- 
izing and working with the employees. A new activity of 
the collective administrative organs 1s necessary, that 1s, 
not just a simple approval of prepared decisions. but a 
true professional discussion of possible alternatives for 
action with a sense of responsibility and a clear under- 
standing of the positive and negative consequences of 
the taken decisions. 


POLITICAL 


Thirdly, each worker needs to acquire a new attitude 
toward participation in the management of his brigade. 
his enterprise, his place of residence. and his country, 
thal 1s, not to expect someone from “higher up” to solve 
his problems and hand everything to him ready-made. 


New motivation 1s also necessary for each worker since 
otherwise everything would be accepted formally and 
then usually not implemented. 


Based on these objective norms, the speaker pointed out, 
it 1S Mecessary to consistently and uncompromisingly 
apply the principle of payment according to work results 
and according to income earned. 


These formulations mean to us and the Institute a total 
review of the system and methods for management 
training of the personnel. 


It 1s necessary that it be directed wholly toward the needs 
of socialist practice and of each person. It must be free of 
traditionalism, bureaucratic formality, and offer training 


by solving real problems. 


Another exceptionally important question 1s the specific 
organization of direct practical effort for the implemen- 
tation of self-government in everyday life. It is not 
sufficient to have trained personnel, they must also act. 
If the necessary practical preparation for specific activi- 
tics 1s not donc, then everything we have discussed will 
remain wishful thinking. 


The speaker reminded us that it 1s necessary to apply a 
new method elaborated years ago by Todor Zhivkov, 
which 1s to establish a programming organization to 
carry out activities on development of the system for 
self-government, to exercise party control, and to evalu- 
ate the results from specific programs which are to be 
developed and implemented by the self-governing orga- 
nizations themselves. 


This programming organization must be of a fundamen- 
tally new type. It would not be to regulate. give orders, 
and demand without involving stimulation of interests 
as most of our past organizational programs have donc. 
but to create favorable conditions and to act as a catalyst 
for initiative and creativity. 


We are used to tons of normative acts, programs. regu- 
lations, and decisions which prescribe in detail what to 
do and how to do it. Now we have to learn to formulate 
normative acts in such a way as to stimulate activity 
toward the desired goals and to limit only those things 
which go categorically against common interest. 
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Management through interests and management of the 
interests themselves 1s the new understanding of the 
unquestionable advantage of socialist centralized plan- 
ning. This corresponds to the principles of self-govern- 
ment and the new image of true democratic centralism. 
the acting director of the Social Management Institute 
emphasized. 


We must find the specific mechanisms to show the main 
objective advantages of socialist society which are: unity. 
purposcfulness, and concentration of society's strengths 
in the same general direction, coordinated with demo- 
cratic spirit. creative freedom. and all-round fulfillment 
of the individual. 


It 1s also necessary to describe in the program specific 
measures to avoid at all costs one serious danger. | am 
speaking of the danger of exchanging administrative 
bureaucracy for self-government bureaucracy or to per- 
mit the bureaucratization of the self-government system 
To eradicate such evil from its roots 11 1s necessary. mn the 
first place. to improve and simplify the existing organi- 
zatson of economic, as well as territorial and government 
organs and organizations. 


In relation to this we feel obligated to effect a cardinal 
change in the implementation of the theoretical, analyt- 
ical, practical, and applied work done by the Institute as 
a link to the party’s Central Committee and to influence 
the comprehensive elevation of the level of administra- 
tive science. 


We have almost forgotten how tu make analyses of social 
events in such a way as to use them to prepare us to make 
optimal administrative decisions 


This shows lack of readiness on the part of the social 
scrences and above all, of management science to help 
with the actual practice of management. 


In conclusion, the speaker stressed. the main condition 
to guarantee an effective and uninterrupted sclf-devel- 
opment and self-improvement of the self-government 
system 1s the party's role as a nucleus of the political 
system 


After this, Petur Dyulgerov, candidate member of the 
Politburo of the BCP Central Committee and chairman 
of the Central Council of the Bulgarian Trade Unions. 


gave his speech. 


With his introduction speech, he said, Todor Zhivkos 
opened the discussion of the plenum. | say opened 
because he, giving credit to what has already been 
achieved, claborated on the global problems of the 
building of socialism: he asked directly and with envia- 
ble courage and honesty the most burning questions 
about our practice and reality. The most complicated 
part—which 1s the foundation of socicty —was reached 
and that 1s: property. the state, the administration, the 
government, the party, people and people's life. Such 





POLITICAL 


political and civil courage 1s necessary to cach one of us. 
because we must touch upon things considered “holier 
than holy.” we must destroy old rules and deeply 
ingrained sicrcotypes. we must struggle with ourselves. 
and what 1s most important, we must solve the problems 
of society's development using other means and in a 
fundamentally different manner. 


We know that in the last few years the Soviet Union and 
other socialist countnes have been looking for funda- 
mentally new decisions to renew socialism. This ts an 
acutely felt need everywhere. This way our party has 
acquired a number of fundamental theoretical studies 
and significant practical experience. We have entered a 
penod of profound restructuring. Bul we have arrived at 
the moment when past and future problems require a 
comprehensive solution. This 1s being done precisely 
with the mode! for socialist society mm our Country: i 1s a 
document. | would say. with the significance of a party 


program. 


The complexity of this task 1s understandable. especially 
considering the condition that such experience 1s 
acquired with practice im socialist countries. The 
progress of restructuring. which we have started. has 
shown us the inevitable need to thoroughly understand 
the image of socialism as a social system. Without such 
understanding we cannot free ourselves from the obsta- 
cles to the moving forces of social development which 
distort the very nature of socialism. Undoubtedly. the 
comprehensiveness of the model and the fact that it joins 
into unity both the foundation and the upper structure. 
iS a great merit. But even more important 1s that 
foresees and proposes radical changes which exceed our 
present ideas about socialism. 


It is possible that all this may cause different attitudes, 
reactions, and interpretctions. Questions such as 
whether we are digressing from some of the fundamental 
conditions of Marxist-Leninist theory. are not excluded. 
Are we not denying some of the fundamental principles 
of socialist development? A convincing answer to these 
questions is given in Todor Zhivkov’s introduction 
speech and the document we are discussing. 


Yes, we are denying and rejecting’ Not the conditions 
and principles, but that which distorts them to absurdity 
and all the resulting economic, political, and social 
consequences. We are speaking of something entirely 
different here. We are speaking of advancing. cleansing. 
and renewing socialism in the spirit and nature of the 
April line. Without consistent application and loyalty to 
this line we would not have gotten to the present plenum. 


We seek a change in the formation of socialist society 
with a different image. the speaker said later on. And this 
new image is the self-governing socicty. This 1s the 
principle factor in the concept which places a division 
between the past and future development of our society. 
The transition toward self-government and the transfor- 
mation of its principles into universal principles of the 
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entire social system 1s an historic step which we are 
about to take. The idea and establishment of a thorough 
understanding of self-governing socicty will fall in place 
among the periodic studies done by our party. in order to 
give onentation indecisive moments regarding which 
direction to take and what to be as a nation and a state. 


From the study and the first steps we have taken, | see in 
the practical sense, two especially important factors of 
the process of society's transformation into a self-gov- 
erning one. They are the formation of the entire system 
of self-governing organs and the establishment of action 
mechanisms of the internal moving forces of society. 


Petur Dyulgerov reviewed the significance of the ques- 
tion on structures. Here the step which 1s being made ts 
decisive, he said. The idea has been carried through to 
the end. 1c. to the top organs of the government and the 
administration. 


Many structural reforms have taken place i our country. 
probably even too many. But they usually did not reach 
their goals because the principles of centralrsm remained 
untapped. A!l attempts to change work habits and dimin- 
ish the bureaucratic apparatus were unsuccessful. Now 
the method 1s different: the principles of self-government 
will pull the rug under bureaucracy. What 1s now being 
undertaken 1s not a regular reorganization, but structur- 
ing of the government from a new beginning. The 
greatest danger for distortion of socialism, as Lenin 
warned long ago. 1s bureaucracy. and now it is being 
attacked at its roots. 


The initial steps of restructuring confirm that 1 1s correct 
and urgent to build a new type of structures and organs. 
Let us consider the last few years. lt has been a whole 
decade already since work on the application of brigade 
organization of contract work was started. Its principles. 
which correspond to the principles of self-government, 
were declared. The idea was accepted and innovators 
were found who were ardent supporters of this activity. 
They, however, were met with great. simply impossible 
to overcome, difficulties. The tragic fate of many such 
work brigades following this path 1s well know. And how 
the situation 1s such that work brigades of the new type 
in existence can be counted on one hand. The real reason 
for this is that the structures above the brigades 
remained unchanged. 


The matter with the enterprises developed in the same 
way. They could not implement in practice their 
increased authority. Here as well, the reason 1s the same: 
all organs above the enterprise were acting in the oppo- 
site direction with their administrative and order-giving 
methods of manag-ment. 


We are already noticing that it will be difficult for the 
newly created associations and cconomic trusts to man- 
ifest themselves as organs of a new type in the present 
environment. The evidence 1s sufficiently convincing 
that separate islands of self-government cannot survive 


POLITICAL 


and even cconomic sclif-management 1s impossibic. 
Untess the entire political system rs structured according 
to the new principles. there cannot be self-government. 


After this the speaker talked about the cconomac cond:- 
tions of self-government. The structure 1s something 
very important. he sand. But 11 1s only a prerequisitc. In 
the establishment of cconomic conditions suitable for 
self-government, key problems which up to now have not 
been resolved are the price mechanism and the way to 
establish and regulate the fund “Salaries.” 


The effect on collective interest 1s. however. only onc 
side of the problem of the moving forces of self-govern- 
ment. It 1s not of lithe smportance how interest within 
the workforce. the work brigades. and cach person 1s 
stimulated. Here we must overcome the consequences of 
one of the greatest defeats suffered by excessive central- 
ism: the attitude to expect decisions from “higher up.” to 
expect help and compensation from outside for cach 
difficulty and failure. and to depend on full social 
security regardiess of what 1s contributed. 


Petur Dyulgerov pointed out the danger of substituting 
administrative bureaucracy with self-government 
bureaucracy. This could happen if there are too many 
unnecessary mectings, a lot of time wasted, and the 
accumulation of too many organs. The poorly under- 
stood and primitively applied collectivism and democ- 
racy can bring a great deal of harm and even invalidate 
self-government. If self-government docs not lead to 
work efficiency and innovations, then something 1s 


wrong. 


Later he noted that the claborated formulations of the 
political system model have an cxceptionally radical 
nature. All three of its components, he sand. have been. 
until now, viewed in an unfamiliar light. This concerns 
the party to the greatest extent. 


Self-government 1s the starting point for the formation of 
all structures, including so.iai organizations. Regarding 
this, Petur Dyulgerov showed the unconditional stance 
that everything which hinders the development of self- 
government, regardiess from where it comes. be ut from 
the party, the state, or the trade unions, must be removed 
decisively. 


Based on the fundamental principles included im the 
reviewed document, Petur Dyulgcrov. dwelied on the 
place and role of trade unions. 


During the recently conducted Tenth Congress of the 
Bulgarian Trade Unions, he said, the categorical conclu- 
sion was made that the present type of trade unrons are 
behind the times and as such they cannot respond to the 
needs of self-government and the screntific-technical 
revolution. The restructuring of trade unions corre- 
sponds to the main and fundamental factors of the 
model's principles. The greatest problem with the place 
and role of trade unions in a self-governing society. 
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according to the speaker. needs additional work since 
under the new conditions the principle of voluntary 
trade umion membership must be implemented com- 


pletely. 


The mode! which we are discussing maps out Bulgaria's 
future, bia it 1s also Our work program for the present. 
Petur D> ulgerov said in conclusion. 


13211/9738 
HUNGARY 


Reagan Speech Said To Mistake, Misuse 
Kossuth’s Name 

25000475 Budapest NEPSZABADSAG in Hungarian 
29 Jul 87 p 2 


[Text] Well, it has come to that. Layos Kossuth became a 
propaganda tool in the hands of an American speech 
writer. In the capital of the United States, at the “Cap- 
tive Nations Conference.” Ronald Reagan used Kos- 
suth’s name to agitate against communism—and to help 
the Nicaraguan Contras. 


The President recalled a vignette from the 1852 visit by 
Governor “Lazio” Kossuth. Of course. the slip of the 
tongue 1s not his but is of the speech writer. who 
apparently missed the first name im the heat of actual- 
ization. It 1s a small thing. but characteristic. 


In this speech, Kossuth was needed for two purposes. 
One. so they could teli who he was bul in a way that 
should gct a “timely” echo im American cars less well- 
versed in East European history. Thus, “Lazio” Kossuth 
was “one of the leaders of the 1848 Hungarian revolu- 
ton, an uprising that—but for the brutal intervention by 
Russian troops—would have enabied the Hungarian 
nation to progress toward freedom and independence.” 
(The name of the Austrian in-law is considerately tefi 
out.) 


The other purpose that necessitated that Kossuth be 
recalled was a quotation. During his 1852 trip to the 
United States, in Springficid, Mimo, “the Hungarian 
leader gave a speech that elicited a spirited discussio4 
among the locals about the international role of the 
United States.” At the end, the town mecting of Spring- 
field came to the decision that the United States cannot 
follow a policy that “would prevent ut from intervening. 
al any tome and in any part of the world, on the side of 
any nation fighting for its liberty.” To this, President 
Ronald Reagan—in the midst of the Iranian-Contra 
heart the following. word by word: “So 
declared the people of Ihinors in 1852. | should like ut if 
some of Springfield's population could be with us to pay 
a brief visit to the Capitol the neat time the lawmakers 
vote On supporting the freedom fighters.” 
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This never happened to Lajos Kossuth’ That hrs name 
would be used for the financial support of counterrevo- 
lutonarnes in foreign pay—tf you wish: “Latin lab- 
ances.” 


This “Lazlo™ Kossuth enrsode. however. was merely the 
imtroduction to a lengthy antecommunnst and anti-Sovict 
speech that, by the way. if not exactly by name. also lists 
uS among the “captive natsons”—in a tone thal. in our 
country. has been improper to apply since the 1950's. 
either om speech or in writing. to the other side. The 
President also said. among other things: “Last month. 
when I was in (West) Berlin. | called on Gorbachev. the 
Soviet leader, to prove to the world that his “glasnost™ 
campaign 1s more than mere words. | challenged him to 
tear down the Berlin Wall and to open the Brandenburg 
Gate.” This 1s propaganda in bad taste. Morcover. this 
Statement was repeated at thes time aficr ut had already 
received an adequate reply from the Sovict side. As ut 
happened, was here. in Budapest. that Edward She- 
vardnadze, Soviet foreign munister. replying among 
other things to Reagan's West Berlin “challenge.” sad: 
“The divided Europe 1s the result of the irreconcilable 
relatronship to the other social order on the part of those 
who build their speculations today on the consequences 
of their own policys. There 1s no question that the 
dividing lincs and obstacles in our total European house 
remained. bul these were necessitated by totally concrete 
causes and circumstances. Unfortunately. there are peo- 
ple who rejorce at the mere fact of cxars.ing barriers 
because they see im them an illustration of their own 
views. It 1s known that neighbors are usually different. In 
some cases, there 1s no need for fences—for cxample. 
between Hungary and Austria....In the case of others, 
is precisely the fences that make ut possible to live a 
normai life without strain and crises. Barriers can be 
removed not by evocative speeches and melodramatic 
scenes at the Brandenburg Gate but by concrete proof 
that they want to live im peace and neighborliness. 
approach problems in a responsibe manner, and are 
moderate m action. Barners are removed by peace. 
security, and actions serving Cooperation.” 


How should we interpret ut tyen when, after thes, the 
President of the United States not only repeated that 
certain “melodramatic scene™ i West Berlin but also 
expanded his “challenge” tht “the countries currently 
under the domination of the soviet Union or its Leninist 
protegees (”) should be opened from the Baltic States to 
Bulgaria and from Victnam to Ethiopia. If the Soviet 
Union wishes to have a new relationship with the West, 
it can begin by creating a mew relationship with its 
neighbors and allies.” Does the West not wish to have a 
new relationship with the Sowret Union” Are cocarst- 
ence, negotiations, and the policy of survival a one-way 
strect”? What would be the United States’ reaction if the 
Sovict Union would say the same: if it wants a new 
relationship with the East, 1 should first develop a new 
relationship with its neighbors and allies” Hearing this. 
what would be the first thought of Ronald Reagan’ What 
of the Canadian or Meaican leaders” 
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“Thomas Jefferson said that if the people know all the 
facts. they will not ever err.” 


This quote 1s also from Ronald Reagan's speech. 


2473 


Proposed as Site of Helsinki Process 


2500047Sa Budapest MAGYAR NEMZET in 
Hungarian 28 Jul 87 p 3 


[Statement by Miklos Barabas. secretary gencral of the 
National Peace Council, on the Coventry Peace Confer- 
ence: “The Concept of Mutual Security 1 Gaining 
Ground” ] 


[Text] The sixth conference on European Nuclear Dis- 
armament (END) was held in Coventry, England. during 
the last few days. The conference was attended by 
approximately a thousand participants. from about 4) 
countrnes, representing a broad range of European and 
North American peace movements. and including also a 
Hungarian peace movement delegation. The capenenc 
and efforts of the Hungarian delegation were described 
by Miklos Barabas, secretary general of the National 
Peace Council. 


In April 1980. the Bertrand Russell Peace Foundation of 
England issued an appeal with the central topic of 
climinating the division of Europe and making the 
continent free of atomic weapons. The appeal was 
embraced by a significant part of the West Europeaa 
peace movements, and those who joined the movement 
have held regular yearly conferences since 1981; they 
have been organizing so-called convents. At the begin- 
ning. some of the West European peace movements were 
reluctant to effectively cooperate with the East European 
movements and peace councils, and thus we could not 
participate in the conference preparations. We know that 
the convents play an important role in the cooperation 
among peace movements, in situation analyses. as well 
as in the definition of common tasks. In the course of the 
preparation for this year’s conference, we noted many 
new features the agenda provided for the discussion of a 
broad range of problems related to European peace and 
security, and the peace movements of socialist countries 
also received their invitations in time. Therefore. we 
decided—in retrospect correctly—that we will express 
our readiness for cooperation by active participation. 


Genuine debates took place at the conference. The 
basically positive exchanges were centered on the Soviet- 
United States negotiations on Eurorockets. The partic- 
pants not only urged the attainment of the caries 
possible results. but they also looked ahead and dis- 
cussed the future goals of the peace movements after the 
dismantling of the Eurorockets. These manifold tasks 
include progress in the area of conventional weapons 
disarmament. the mutual dissolution of military blocks. 
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and a demand for changing the offensive military strat- 
egrcs. which im turn could Icad to achieving the former 
goals. We were able to note that the concept of mutual 
security ts gaming ground encreasingly. At the same time. 
one could only rarely find undividuals who voiced the 
principle of equal responsibility by the two large powers. 
The more favorable international climate that evolved in 
response to the active foreign policy of the Sovict Union 
contributed to this. lt was natural, however. that there 
was No agreement on every topic. Several West European 
parlecipants approached the connection between peace. 
freedom, and human mghts in a one-sided manner. 
considering thei own stands as absolutc, and critecizing 
the East European practice. Nevertheless, the tone of the 
convent was defined by those who sought cooperation 
and, as a first in the hestory of these conferences, a joint 
resolutvon was accepted by the participants. Among 
others. 1 will mnitiate yount actions at the end of October. 
during the disarmament week of the UN. 


Maintaining its mght to represent a separate and inde- 
pendent stand. the Hungarnan delegation signed the 
END resolution in Coventry and thereby became a 
participant of the movement with full mghts, the first 
among the peace movements of the socialsst countries to 
do se. Our delegation accepted the document because 
thes step provides us with new rossibilities to form 
relationships. to influence the development of the Euro- 
pean peace Movement programs. and to eniarge our 
scope. It 1 also nol immaterial that we could accept a 
direct role im the preparation for future convents, for 
cxampic. the conference to be held mn Sweden im 1988. 


Several interesting propositions were formulated at th 
convent. The establishment of a regular form of cooper- 
atvon, similar to the Palme Commussion, among the 
le ters and caperts of the West European social demo- 
Crate peace movements and the peace movements of the 
socialist Countries was insiated by the peace movement 
closely .ssociated with the Social Democratic Party of 
the FKG. Good possibilities for cooperation with the 
Be'gian, Finnish, and Dutch peace movements present 
themselves in the ficid of action against chemical weap- 
ons. Attention was drawn to the notion of the Hungarian 
peace movement that in 1988 Budapest would host the 
European meeting. and whose task i 1s to build confi- 
dence and carry the Helsinki process further. 


2473 


Data Correction: Transylvanian County Termed 88 
Percent H 

2500047Sh Budapest LJ TUKOR in Hungarian 

19 Jul 87 p 23 


[Text] One of this year’s most successful books 1 the 
three-volume work entitled “History of Transylvania ~ 
Its significance as a scholarly work and onc that popu- 
larizes history was appropriately noted by Hungarian 
critics. It also received unjustified attacks, which drew 
an appropriatcly measured response from the caperts. 
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Here. | should like to write about a single. minute error 
that appeared on page 1770 of that great work. The page 
Insts the most recent Rumanian census data with respect 
to the rato of Hunganan nationals m the individual 


counties. As we know. Transylvania has 16 counties. Of 


these. Hargita County has the highest rato of Hungarian 
nationals. In contrast to the 44 percent quoted m the 
“Hestors of Transylvania.” om reality Hungarian nation- 
als make up 88.1 percent of the county's mhabiants. As 
an aside. let me note that the January 1977 census 
showed = total of 1.707.000 Hungarian nationals im the 
arca of Rumania. At the ume. the total population of the 
country was 21.559.416. By the way. the most: 

census data were reported mm the da*ty SCINTEIA on 14 
June 1977 


2473 
POLAND 


Solidarity Registration Attempts in Torun, Poznan 
2000000 7d Warsaw PRAEGLAD KATOLICKI in 
Polish 6 Sep 8° p 8 

[U nattributed artecle under the rubric: “In the Nation” ] 
[Text] On |! August the Supreme Court im Warsaw 
reviewed the decrsson of the Vorvodship Court in Torun 
to refuse regrsterong the trade-unron organizations the 
Solidarity of employees of the Torun GEOFIZYKA: the 
Solidarity of Employees of the Torun ELANA Chemical 
Fiber Plant. the Solidarity of employees of the Torun 
MERINOTEX Carding Mill. It also reviewed an analo- 
gous decison of the Szczecin Vorwodship Court with 
respect to regrstering the Solidarity trade-unron organ:- 
zatsron of employees of the Adolf Warski Szczecin Ship- 
yard 


The applicants were represented by the Torun Founding 
Committees in the person of the Lawyer L. Ruthowsk:, 
and the Founding C ommutice of the Szczecin Shipyard 
Workers mm the person of the Lawyer P. Andrzeyewsks. 
They ported to Article 84 of the PRL [Polish People’s 
Republic] Constetutvon, Article 23 of the Civil Law 
(Code. and the provesons, binding m Poland, of the 
International Pact of 19 December 1966 on Civil and 
Politecal Rights. the International Pact of 16 December 
1966 on Economic, Social, and Cultural Rights, and ILO 
Convention No 87 of 17 June 1948. Reference was also 
made to the Trade-l mon Decree of 8 October 1982 


The Supreme Court, delyberating in the persons of W 

Myga. J). Bala. and B. Blachowska, reyected the bref of 
Lawyer Andr7zeyewsks for submitting to the Constite- 
tional Tribunal (through the mediation of Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court) the question of consonance 
between the applicability of Article 60. P. 1. of 


the Trade-l’mon Decree and Article 84 of the PRI 
Constitution and mtcrnatronal law. The Court pow- 
poned until 25 August 1987 issuing a verdict on the 
registration of the abovementioned trade unions 
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On 25 August the Supreme Court in Warsaw rejected the 
appeal by the [Soldarity | founding commutices in Torun 
and Szczecin. The decrsson was orally justified as fol- 
lows: the Trade-l mon Decree has suspended trade- 
umon pluralism at plants and factornes for an indefinue 
period of time. Although the Court stressed that i 
approves of that pluralism. u« also oped thal the 
language of the pertinent Article 60. Paragraph 3. 1s not 
and docs not conflict with Article $4, Para- 
graphs | and 2. of the PRL Constitution. masmuch as the 
latter, while guaraniceing freedom of association im 
. does not specify the organizational forms im 

which that freedom 1s to be exercised. 


The Supreme Court also offered. surcly for the first ume. 
an official hightevel interpretation of the principle of 
consonance between domesix law and imitcrnatronal 
norms, as based on precedents m the PRL 


“Judges are independent and bound solcly by laws. Laws 
are passed by the Seym. The PRL constitution docs not 
authorize the Scym to ratify international agreements, 1 
assigns this power to the Council of State. Therefore. the 
agreements that are ratified and published in DZIEN- 
NIK USTAW are not part of domestic jurisprudence. 
and hence they are not binding on judges. For this 
reason, the courts are not competent to check on conso- 
nance between domes © laws and imtcrnational agree- 
ments. Ratification constitutes merely an obligation of 
the Head of State to cause the applicatvon of imterna- 
tonal nurms to domestrc purmsprudence 


“In connection with the above, the only bases for decid- 
img on matters relateng to the registration of trade 
umons, too, can be domestic law — om thes case. Articie 
60), Paragraph 3. of the Trade-l mon Decree, which rules 
oul trade-unron pluralism at the factory or plant level.” 


It thus appears that muitiatives such as thow undertaken 
by Torun and Szczecin workers have a chance to succeed 
only at plants and factories at which no trade-wmon 


operates as yet 


13% 


Chief of Israeli Interests Section Interviewed 
0007S? Warsaw PRAEGLAD TYGODNION) in 
Polish 2 Aug 8” op 6 


Interview “ith Mordechay D. Palvur. Cheef of Israch 
nicrests Sectron m Warsaw. by Waldemar Piasecks 
“Thenking About the Future”) 


[Text] [Question] Toward the end of Aonl, during the 
ceremomes that awarded the “Yad Vashem” Insitute 
for National Remembrance “Rightcous Among 
Nations” honorary diplomas and medals. journalists 
learned with some astonnhment about the canteace of 
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an Israch state agency in Poland. and were abic to lesten 
to a speech delivered by us checf. It was apparently vour 
first appearance im that capacity 


[Answer] The second onc. I had previously attended the 
ceremonies to mark the 44th anniversar; of the Warsaw 
Ghetto Uprising. Sut u 1s casy to find a common 
denominator for those two commemvrations. They are 
linked by the martyrdom and courage that marked 
Poland's cuuzens, Poles as well as Jews. Together we 
have suffered and cxpenenced the greatest tragedy om the 
history of mant und, Nazism. Under such circumstances. 
the acts of saveng others’ life at the price of puttong m 
danger one’s own life and that of onc’s kin. have 
assumed special significance. It was the capressson of the 
moral resistance against that wha was going on around 
us. And that should be remembered’ 


To go back, hewever. to the fact that the Israch Interests 
Section, headed by myself, has indeed begar to operate 
“winder the acgrs” of the Embassy of the Nctherlands—! 
would just hike to say that 1 functsons thanks to a mutual 
agreement between the ministers of foreign affoars of our 
two countries, to serve the needs of both Poland and 
Israci. | am aware that some people might dislike it. or be 
surprised by ut. Recent history has not favored good 
contacts or relations between our two countries. but the 
current years have brought some changes for the better 
And that 1s the crus of the matier. 


[Question] In Poland a lively. sometumes heated and 
controversial argument 1s going on concerning Polrsh- 
Jewrsh relatrons During that debate charges of “Polrsh 
anti-Semitism.” among others. have Seen rarsed. whech 
are after all effectively echoed im the West. for mstance 
m such movies as “Holocaust” or “Shoah.” What kend 
of reflections does such “setthag of accounts” provoke m 
your own mind” 


[Answer] That 1 a complicated msuc. If Poles feel the 
need for such a debate, obviously a ts an wmportant 
matter for them. And if it 1s wmportant for the Poles, a 
cannot be endifferent to the Jews. | have to admut that j 
do follow the debate with micrest. at icant for two 
different reasons. First of all. as a representative of 
Isracl. Second. as 2 Jew born on Polish sol, whose 
farmily, both on my iather’s and my mother's ade. had 
liwed here fr ages 


As a professsonal diplomat. | can only say that discussson 
and dialogue are always welcome. since they contribute 
to producing a fairly complete picture. and to progress in 
general. It 1s therefore a positive occurrence. As far as the 
contents of the debate ieelf 1s concerned, | represent a 
pragmatx approach. in politics—in my opinron—the 
most proper one bor over one thousand years the Polrsh 
nation shared ss fate with the Jews. Historically docu- 
mented contacts go back to years 960-965. when a lewrsh 
traveler from Spee. Ibrahim Ibn Jacob. arrived m the 
“Mbeszko lands” and hiter described the country and rs 


mhabiiants. Subsequent years too—as of ms berg 
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assumed—brought an influ of Jews from three mayor 
directvons: from the Rhore River valicy. from the Kha- 
zat Sate desiroyed m 965, and irom the Middic East 
Whatever the assumption. the Jews: presence mn Poland 
has lasted over one thousand years. Beticr known and 
more mumcrous waves of Jewrsh mmmigration began to 
reach Poland by the |2 to the | Sth centurncs. shen wars 
and persecutsons drove the Jews from the West. In ther 
new place of scttiement they found support for their 
comme’cial and handicraft activities, and were granted 
various mghts and privileges. 


It 1s well known that the Jewrsh community flourrshed in 
particular under the reugn of Casemur the Great, when 
was made independent of the jurisdiction of the Church 
and the gusids. In practice. thes allowed [the Jews] to fully 
mainiain their religrous and cultural autonomy. simulta- 
neously coupled with otal loyalty to the king In the 16th 
century the Jews established ther first central body. 
called the Vaad. which represented their cconomac inicr- 
ests vrs-a-vis the king They were promoted io promincnt 
offices and positions. they became attached to Poland 
fi. r good and for worse. Thus they shared the tragedy of 
many 17th and 18th century wars. which raveshed the 
country and destroyed its towns. li was also m [Sth 
century Poland that the Hass movement was 
founded by Israci Baal-Shem Tov, and played a mayor 
role un unifying the Jewish community. Here. too. the 
Jewrsh language—Y sddish—was formed i served the 
creative talents of many famous writers. lke Itzhak 
Peretz and Sholem Aleykhem. and contemporary of 
Isaac Bashewrs Singer. the Nobel Prize laureate. In the 
mid-1 9th century. Jews played a mayor role in economic 
and cultural developments, youning the positiv rst tenden- 
cy. one might recall the families Kronenberg. Natanson 
Wawelberg. Rotwand. Toeplitz, Rehman. and Sio- 
mimsks They actively contributed 101 only to the growth 
of a modern banking system, coramunication (the War. 
saw- Vienna rarlway), or industry. but also to the publrsh- 
ing. phonograph. and film branches. They were the 
cofounders and sponsors of the National Philharmonn 


Lesmian, M. Jastrun, J. Breechwa, B. Schultz. J. Kore- 
vak. B. Jawenshs, SJ. Lec, A. Rudnick: It should be 


numerous Jewish community in Europe (and second in 


rather than dwells gon various cases of mutual hostility 
or ante-Semutic excesses 
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[Question] Since we have touched upea Polrsh-Jewrsh 
relatrons, ket me recall thal you have mentioned your 
tamuly roots, stemmurg from the Polrsh sod. Could you 


expend on thrs subject” 


[Answer] I see no problem. | was born m 1929 m 
Tarnow. My father, Alcksander Plutzer. was a fine arts 
parntcr and an art teacher. Mv mother. Irma nce Brand- 
Stacticr. had also grown up in a family crch on artevtic and 
cultural tradions. Her . Mordechay Dawid 
Brandstacticr. had been a well- known Hebrew writer 
(actuall: | mberited from him my first and middic 
rames) He was also the grandfather of a Polssh poct and 
playwrnght. Roman Brandstacticr. | grew up im an 2tmo- 
sphere of respect for art and tolerance. For 4 years |! 
attended a Polish elementary school. and F olrsh was the 
language that formed my consciousness. I had a peaceful 
and happy childhood. It was disruptco by the war and 
the Nazi aggression against Poland. Escaping to the cast. 
to avon’ the approaching German armucs. we found 
ourselves mm the USSR. and then. with the Anders army. 
we wandered via Iran to Palesune. There my family 
sttled 


[Question] Has the appormtment to your present post in 
Poland been a comcdence. or did t result from your 
origins” 


[Answer] As a rule. diplomcts do not discuss mm public 
any decisons of their munistry. im partecular not those 
that concern them personally Since. however. comc- 
dence un diplomacy 1s most infrequent. 11 would be hard 
to emagine thrs had happened in the case of my appoint. 
ment. | rather suppose my roots. my knowledge of the 
language and the Polish mentality. and. above all, my 
protesssonal caperence. were the decrsive factors 


[Question] To what diplomatic misscons were you 
assigned previously” 


[Answer] | have worked for the Ministry of Foreign 
Affarrs sence 1950. In 1954-58 1 was employed in the 
Israch legatron om Helsinks, on 1961-64 on Meaico City as 
a consul and second secretary of the embassy. in 1969-7! 
in Botswana. Lesotho. and Swaziland as charge daf- 
fares. on 1971-74 as cheef of our mismon mm Cyprus. and 
m 1975.76 as ambassador to the Dominican Repwhlic. 
and, at ‘he same time. to seveval smaiier states of the 
regron. Last year | was appomted to Warsaw The 
periods between foreign assignments were filled with 
work om the Ministry of Foresgn Affairs, as well as with 
lectures op mmternational law and polurcal relations. | 
have been appomnted professor of politecal scrence. and 
have received an honorary doctorate from several uni- 
vereitees 


To come back to our Section, it had ressded first m the 
Dutch embassy but later moved to a building own od by 
Israc] at 24 Krzywocks Street. It 1s Ggnificant that the 
Dutch embassy. which used to represent us. did so for 
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Many VCess On is Own, with ercatest devoth" and we 
are mosi eraictul. Al present we are domg «| « utscives 


although still “under Dutch acgss~ 


[Question] Almost automatically we have passed to the 
problems linked to the Israch Interests Section. What ss 


1s purpose” 


[Ansecr] In the nvost gecncral terms. ot deals with el 
maticrs concerning Israci and is citizens, as well as 
msucs conmectet with Poland and us citizens. To be 
more precise. those are consular, commercial. cultural. 
as well as humansarian probiems. Our cxupernence has 
convinced us that there 1s a surprising), _real imterest m 
aii consular maticrs. m particular those connected aith 
departures. The micrest toward Israel as the land of 
tourrsm and th couniry where so many Bibical monu- 
ments linked to ( hrrstianity have survived, seems obvi- 
ous. In my opinion. equally obvious 1s the desire to keep 
mm towch with fr.cnds who used to live in Poland and now 
reside in Israc! 


[Question] Equally obvious the booming trend of 
departures of Polish artistic ensembles. singers. mus.- 
crans. and bands 


[Answer] Yes. There never has been such bively traffic 
Just recently we were visited by “Mazowsr7e.” Krzysztof 
Pendereck: of the Cracow Phitharmoni Orchestra. and 
Ewa Demarczyk. They were enthusmastically received. 
ther concerts were fully sold out. One has to remember 
that about half a milton people born in Poland. or whose 
parents were born m Poland. live in our country. They 
are naturally attached to the Polish culture. they have 
neither forgotten nor repudiated 11. Since for a long time 
there was no possibility to import Polish culture. a 
certam “craving” for nt nad developed. hence the present 
level of enterest and the r-ced for 1. 1 do not have to add 
that thes +s a most beneficial occurrence. since Mt proves 
our mutual links and ther character. By the way, | would 
hike to mention that Krvysztof Penoereck: was awarded 
the Ricardo Wolf Prize. granted for outstanding accom- 
plishment im the arca of culture and art. This year the 
exchange will include a visit to Poland by the Israch 
Philharmonn Orchestra conducted by Zubine Mehta. 
with the famous violinist Isthak Periman. A number of 
Polish publishers came to the Jerusalem Book Far. 
where Polrsh literature roused very great interest. The 
Henryk Tomaszewsk: theater and the Cracow Old The- 
ater also visited Isracl this year. To sum up. one cannot 
but welcome such a lively exchange 


[Qucstion} You have mentioned a numerous group of 
Israch citizens with links to Poland. sumilar to your own 
Could their interest in our country be sust a sympi.m of 
a ceriam “fad” for Polshness. paralic) to a somilar 
growing intcrest for Judaism in Poland” 


[Answer] You have rarsed a complicated question. The 
establishment of an Israch state crowned the aspirations 
of many generations of Jews, and the Polish Jews had 
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contributed to them in a magnificent way. It should be 
kept in mind that Jewish migrations, which arrive in 
Israel consecutively, have been most diversified as far as 
culture, language. and politics were concerned. They 
simply drew on the environment they used to live in. Out 
of this mixture a new cultural and national category 
began to take shape. the Israclis. Obviously. this process 
1S NOL yet over, and the following generations will solidify 
it. Under such circumstances, the reference to the vari- 
ous cultures with which they had contact and in which 
they grew up, are most natural. | am repeating myself, 
but | think that, had the past contacts with the national 
culture of the country in which [Jews] used to live not 
been harmonious, or even ‘dentical, there would not be 
today such an enormous group of Israclis who ciave 
Polish culture and contact with Poland in general. ! do 
noi suppose that 1s just a “fad.” Similarly. | do not 
believe that the interest for Judaism in Poland has arisen 
just from snobbery. rather than from the simple fact that 
the Jews have left a tangible trace in the history of 
Poland. 


Such reasoning should at least result in treating the 
Polish Jews as a sui generis kind of Polonia [community 
of Poles living abroad]. After all. the overwhelming 
majority of them has been educated in Polish, on Polish 
literature, in Polish schools. It is therefore a significant 
potential asset, which to a certain degree Poland might 
be able to use. Similarly, there are some ideas concerning 
activization of the American, French, or West German 
Polonias. The Polish-Jewrsh relations have been, and 
are, obviously affected by the events of the fairly recent 
past, but the present positive changes arc, after all, 
tangible and received in an unambiguously positive 
manner. 


[Question] In a conversation about mutual Polish-Isracli 
relations one cannot ignore the political conditionalities 
and the state of world international relations. That seoms 
to be an obvious truth. Do you share this opinion” 


[Answer] Yes, naturally. We live in a politically divided 
world, often very deeply and painfully divided. It does 
not mean, however, that we should feel free from any 
obligation to look for agreement, or at least a rapproche- 
ment between our various positions. It seems that in the 
present difficult period the only rational way consists of 
focusing on whatever brings, or might bring us. nearer, 
while avoiding any stress on all that divides, or might 
divide us. It 1s probably a difficult way, but | am 
convinced, the only one. What counts 1s “today” for the 
sake of “tomorrow,” and that provides the focus for our 
attention, our efforts, and our endeavors. 


Thank you for the interview. 


12485/9738 
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Report on 29 Politburo Session 
AL062103 Warsaw TRYBUNA LUDU in Polish 
1 Oct 87 p2 


{Text} PAP—Alt uts 29 September session the Politburo 
discussed a report submitted by the Party-Government 
Commussion for Reviewing and Modernizing the Orga- 
nizational Structures of the Economy and the State. The 
report, which evaluates the commussion’s work to date. 

contains a skeleton program for the realization of 
adopted decisions. 


The reviews, which were sponsored by the 10th party 
congress, continue to be made in many sectors in order 
to modernize the running of the state, to improve the 
performance of the economy, to countcr red tape. to 
streamline the services provided for citizens, and to 
rationally deploy cadres. 


A large group of activists, screntisis, and practitioners 
continue to participate in these reviews. The work of the 
commission, its working groups, and voivodship tcams 
continues to be backed by suggestions and 
submitted by social organizations and individual citi- 
7ens. 


The reviews are now entering a decisive stage. As an 
important part of the second stage of the economic 
reform they are closely geared to the new system of 
economic performance. The commussion has prepared 
alternative principles of transforming the organizational 
function and structure of the economic center and of the 
supreme and central bodies of state administration. 


The Politburo examined proposed changes in the super- 
vision Over Siate economic units. These changes must 
ensure that the enterprising spirit and efficiency of plants 
and plant managers in properly exploiting, enlarging. 
and protecting national property are really accounted for 
when their performance 1s evaluated. 


The Politburo studied the commission's views on 
changes in the economy's organizational structures to 
conform with the requirements of the second stage of the 
economic reform and the reconstruction of the center. 
The Politburo agreed that it 1s necessary to increase the 
differences between the organizational-iegal forms of 
economic units and to radically eliminate the adminis- 
trative barriers that block imitiative and the enterprising 


spirit. 


It 1s necessary to back the development of small enter- 
prises, including innovating enterprises, that krow how 
to flexibly cater to consumer needs. 


We must support the process by which the branch 
monopolist structures are climinated and we must fully 
exploit for this purpose the legal facilities to be provided 
by the law on combatting monopolist practices, which 
will come into force as of | January 1988. 
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In some infrastructurally important sectors of the econ- 
omy it Is necessary 10 use new Organizational forms of 
the syndicate [koncern}type because such forms ensure 
the necessary integration of economic activities, while 
preserving the legal status of enterprises. This applics to 
energy, coal mining. petrochemisiry. metallurgy. and 
paper production. 


The Politburo studied the evaluation of organizational 
Structures in the cooperative movement. The evaluation 
indicates that the inflated administration of many coop- 
eratives weakens the self-governing nature of the coop- 
cralive movement and the independence and enterpris- 
ing spirit of cooperative members and that ut helps to 
consolidate monopc.ist practices. It 1s necessary 10 cffec- 
tively support activities that seek to reduce bureaucratic 
excesses in Cooperatives. In particular. i 1s necessary to 
effectively support initiatives and activities within the 
cooperative movement itself. ’n this connection. neces- 
sary changes will have to be made in Icgal regulations. 


The Politburo discussed results of activities to change 
organizational structures of the trade with production 
equipment and stressed the need to climinate unneces- 
sary intermediaries in this trade and to promote wholc- 
sale trade with this equipment. 


Services for the population are an important sector of the 
reviews. The present sporadic improvements in services 
have not been really effective. One reason for this 1s the 
fact that services have been negiccted for many years. the 
low efficiency of organizational structures, and the 
excessive and detailed verbosity of regulations. The 
Politburo agreed that 11 1s possible and necessary to make 
rapid structural-organizational changes 1n the units pro- 
viding services for the population, to simplify the 
bureaucratic administrative procedures used in dealing 
with citizens’ problems, and to cut down the number of 
various certificates and other burdensome formalities 
required of citizens. 


The Politburo advised a radical simplification of Iegal 
regulations. In this connection it 1s desirable to make an 
experiment by authorizing selected model service units 
to do their work without having to toe detailed admin- 
istrative regulations and to follow their own simplified 
procedures and rules. The performance of such experi- 
menting units must be in accordance with the law, that 1s 
such units must not violate the basic norms of the law. 


The Politburo stressed that the government, the people's 
councils, and state administrative bodies should make 
intensive and consistent efforts to improve the services 
for the population. 


The Politburo examined a report on the inspection of 
social organizations receiving state subsidies and agreed 
that it 18 necessary to expand the activities of these 
organizations, entrusting them with some tasks hitherto 
realized by state administration. It 1s necessary to reduce 


the personnel of the regular apparatus, to take greater 
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advantage of unpaid social work, and to support the 
development of economic activities by social organiza- 
trons and associations. The Politburo approved the con: - 
mussion’s proposal to reduce the budgetary subsidics 
used to finance most social organizations and to gradu- 
ally abandon the practice of unqualified subsidics in 
favor of subsidies tied to the fulfillment of socially useful 
tasks. 


Noting the comm:ssion’s contribution to the program for 
modernizing organizational structures, the Politburo 
Stressed the need to improve certain solutions, to accel- 
erate the work at hand, and to display resolution and 
consistency in realizing these solutions. 


The Politburo studied a report on Wojciech Jaruzciski's 
talks with Erich Honecker during the working friendly 
visit to the GDR. 


The Politburo noted with pleasure that these talks 
revealed complete agreement of views on basic interna- 
tional issues and confirmed the resolve of the two statics 
to intensify efforts to strengthen peace and security, to 
expand cooperation between the two states, and to 
promote friendship between the two peoples. The two 
parties will actively support the Sovict proposals to 
climinate nuclear and other weapons of mass destruc- 
tion, to prevent militarization of space. and to reduce 
conventional weapons and armaments in Europe. The 
two sides reaffirmed their support for the Polish plan to 
reduce armaments and to increase confidence in central 
Europe and for the GDR and CSSR proposals to estab- 
lish a nuclear-free corridor and a zone free of chemical 


weapons. 


The Politburo approved and highly evaluated the deci- 
sions made during the visit with regard to developing 
bilateral relations. 


The Politburo stressed the favorable implementation of 
the tasks of the multiyear program for devcloping Polish- 
GDR cooperation in science, technology, and produc- 
tion up to the year 2000. The increasing rate of mutual 
trade 1s one feature of this. Direct cooperation between 
Polish and GDR combines. industrial associations, and 
production plants continues to produce increasingly bet- 
ter results. This cooperation should be comprehensively 
developed in science, technology, and production. 


The Politburo stressed the importance of partnerlike 
cooperation between voivodships and districts in all 
spheres of public life, primarily in the area of the 
Oder-Nysa border of peace. Party cooperation will be 
developed between allied political parties, parliaments, 
governments [rzadow], and social organizations. 


The Politburo noted that that the large-scale vacation 
exchanges of Polish and GDR children and youngsters 
continues to develop favorably and agreed to expand and 
enrich youth cooperation and to raise it to a high level by 
virtue of a comprehensive accord between the two states. 


_  . sss 
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The Politburo expressed the conviction that the realiza- 
tion of the decisions made during the visit will help 
deepen internationalist fnendship arid strengthen the 
development of comprehensive cooperation between the 
twO parties, states. and peoples. 


The Politburo studied the course and results of the 
official visit paid to Poland by the federal chancellor of 
the Republic of Austria at the invitation of the chairman 
of the Council of Ministers. 


That visit was an important event in the development of 
fnendly Polish-Austrian relations and helped to map out 
the lines of the two countries’ future cooperation. espe- 
cially economic cooperation. 


Candid and constructive talks confirmed the conver- 
gence of Poland's and Austria's positions on basic inter- 
national issues and contributed to the development and 
intensification of the all-European dialogue in favor of 
stability, detente, and peaceful cooperation on our con- 
tinent. 


The Politburo assessed the visit as a demonstration of 
good Polish-Austrian relations, which are favorably 
developing. and as an example of fruitful cooperation 
between the states that belicve in dificrent sociocco- 
nomic systems. 


Szczepanski Criticizes Party Role at Consultative 
Council Session 
2600779 Warsaw POLITYKA in Polish 1 Aue 8&7 p 3 


fArticle by Zbyslaw Rykowski: “Who Should Provide for 
the Parsicy™] 


Text] We can complain about various shortcomings in 

but not about a shortage of diagnoses, reports. 
and studies. “My God.” cried Prof Jan Szczepanski at 
the second mectnig of the Consultative Council, “I 
myself have written a great deal, many articles and 
cJarming opimons in Lord knows how many reports, I 
have participated in many commissions, councils, and 
conferences where the whole sense of the meetings bored 
down to—well, | won't say to lamenting. but to painting 
a dark picture and repeating the incantation: Let some- 
one do something.” He proposed that the Council seck 
an answer to the question: What should be done to get 
Polish society out of its current situation” How to find an 
a way out? What causes the general impotence? On what 
forces can we depend” 


The proposal was adopted. Prof Szczepanski agreed to 
prepare a paper indicating the possible ways out. The 
Consultative Council began discussion of the paper on 
18 May and continued it at its fourth meeting on 17 July. 
A special issue of RADA NARODOWA includes the text 
of the paper and the comments of the Council members 
al the previous session. 
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“A society ts in crisis.” writes Prof Szczepanski, “if its 
institutions, collectivities, and individual members are 
incapable of ensuring the necessary actions 10 maintain 
and develop u.~ Since 1981 there has been “a serous 
advancement in the development of society.” However. 
we are still “in critical condition in various areas of the 
lives of individuals, institutions, and collectivities.” The 
crisis has not been overcome. Worse. “It functions . . . as 
a myth justifying inaction, inefficiency, incompetence, 
lack of imagination, carelessness, cic. by the citizens and 
institutsons.~ 


What needs to be done to overcome the crisis? It 1s casy. 
Prof Szczepanski seems to say: let society do its own 
thing, for “societies create ther own spontancous forces 
for enduring and developing.™ It suffices “to find them, 
unblock them, and harmonize them with planned 
efforts.” This is the basic assumption of the paper, onc 
could say of his philosophy. In accordance with ut, the 
author describes the components of society, indicates 
what is alive in them and can be used for development. 
national forces for gencral benefit. He 1s certain that “the 
organized forces of the state and political parties. the 
mass Organizations are insufficient for overcoming the 
various forms of the crisis, and thus we must find new 
forces, activate them, and use them to awaken economic 


development.” 


Let us say at once that in Prof Szczepanski's opinion 
society 1s to gain strength from below. from ms founda- 
tions, for it lost strength chiefly because of bureaucratic 
life from above. 


The composition of the paper has its logic. The quality of 
the social building materials 1s most mmportant for the 
author. 


We will begin our review not by cxamining and laying 
bricks, but by presenting the plan according to which 
Prof Szczepanski recommends making the changes. 


Too Much State 


The citizens who are the substance of the state “have lost 
their sense of identification with it.” “After the revolu- 
tionary take over of power, the marxrst-lenimist party 
creates a political-authority structure embodied in com- 
mittees and party organizations and also forms the state 
to manage the citizens’ affairs and to socialize the 
economy. The management administers and in the pop- 
ular mind also is identified with the state. The adjective 
state in this popular sense means the same as managed 
by the state administration.” 


The state took upon itself a huge task, ranging from 
industrializing the country to providing parsicy, the 
administration manages everything. The citizens, 
relieved of responsibility for themselves and their 
affairs, lost their initiative. Meanwhile the state, “having 
reached the boundary of its capacity, the limit of its 
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abulities__ss not able to perform is excessively expanded 
tasks.” A bureaucratized administration cannot be made 
more efficient. Only the principle of the general omnip- 
otence of the state over the citizen can be changed. The 
administration “by nature is incapable of releasing 
society's forces. It can only control and apply the proper 
regulations to the citizens’ mitiatives and actions. This 
means that i can limit the finding and exploitation of 
society's forces to overcome the crisis. If this 1s the 
Situation in the cconomy and the state of the relations of 
production become chains for the development of the 
cilizens’ activeness. then according to Marx we enicr 


imto a revolutionary penod.~ 


Maintenance of the carsting situation will Cause increas- 
ingly sharper conflicts with the citizens. The social 
effects “can be disturbing”—the warning is cicar. “If 
socialism does not want to choke itself to death with its 
own hands, 1 must begin a new revolution.” The cco- 
nomuc and political reforms must “return citizens inde- 
pendence im caring for their own affairs so that the 
citizens are responsible for their own lives, so that they 
have cconomuic muitiative, and are themselves responsible 
for their shoes, housing. potatoes, and parsicy.~ 


Prof Bobrowski considers the prescription overly gencral 
and emotional: “Not just the judgments but even the 
Style of the report changes when it discusses the static 
admunistration and the socialized sector of the economy. 
In general these are sweeping judgments....Prof Szcze- 
pansk: docs not consider details: he has a global answer 
which British or French neoliberals formulate as follows: 
‘too much state’.” Prof Bobrowski indicated that the 
sources for this “too much’ should be sought not only in 
the doctrinairism but in the historical situation and in 
the people's attstudes. “The system has not become a 
monolith but a hybrid.” This complicates not only 
diagnosis but also therapy. 


During the discussion, however, the central idea of the 
paper was felt to be correct. Prof Bialkowski: “There 
1S...an unwritten contract thal we cease to concerns 
ourselves with certain things and count on them being 
handled by the legal and political system under which we 
live. by the legal and economic system under which we 
live. The state has not met these capectations, whether 
they are realistic or not 1s another matter. And | would 
Say that in this manner the citizens feel they have been 
reheved of their responsibility for meeting their obliga- 
trons. | believe that this is the core of our crisis.... 

Attorn __ la-Nowrckr: “We must give society the ability 
»- must release society from its artificially 


rr . “*iidhood and cease holding the child by its 
h. an .. will perhaps obediently do what the statc 
au. wes tell it to do.” 

Where to Begin” 


Reform of the economy and state must begin with the 
party, Prof Szczepanski stated. And he recalled the 
words of Primate Wyszynski: Poland cannot exist with- 
out the party but it must be the party of its statutes. 
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The paper 1s concerned primarily with how the party 
operaics in society: 1 has not evaluated its own capacity 
and strength to overcome the crisis. The previous tech- 
niques for performing the icading role by exercising 
omnipresent control through the administration. treat- 
ing Organizations as transmussion units. and belicving 
that party members will embody their words im their 
work, he stated, has failed. “For the party the primary 
task 1s to develop ways to cocars! with administratively 
uncontrolled social forces.” We must also “clearly and 
unambiguously define the range of responsibility for 
particular levels of authority for specific decisions” and 
“consider the practical sense. especial the cconomic 
sense of the operation of the so-called nomenklatura.~ 


It ss not hard to notice that these are not new ideas. They 
have appeared afier every breakdown, they have been 
made formal promises. The pressure for the party appa- 
ratus at ever higher levels to make direct decisions in 
increasing numbers of matters. however. has been stron- 
gcr than the formal promises and than Icarning by 
expenence. | believe neither building an optimal mode! 
for the leading role of the party nor ceremonial promises 
of selfimuation will suffice. The bad norms return 
when the patiy weakens as a social organization and as 


an sdcological movement. 


The party, ineffective as a social force. unattractive as a 
center of intellectual life. routinized and ntualized. will 
also tend toward a burcaucratic, administrative method 
of control. We must seck a way to ensure the party 
members’ influence on policy not only at the level of the 
factory or the township but also nationally. The caperi- 
ences of 1956 and 1981 (in spite of everything) must be 
thoroughly analyzed. 


The aim to increase participation by the unaffiliated in 
the management of society cannot replace efforts to 
improve the quality of party personnel. They will after 
all hold positions of authority. It 1s hard to imagine the 
future without trepidation when one observes ambitious 
young people ficcing political careers: a flight caused by 
their antipathy toward the exrsting style of politics. 


Only a democratized party can perform its tasks under 
pluralism. Onc can put this another way: there will be no 
enduring pluralism without a strong party. The social- 
ization of the party's policy ts the corner stone for 
change. It 1s sad the paper passed over this problem. 


Prof Baszkiewicz drew attention to the duality of the 
relation of the party members to the unaffiliated 
social forces: “Reforms can be bolder and more 
energetic the more solid their social support is. And 
thus I do not believe that i is correct to simulta- 
neously complain about the negative selection of 
personnel and refuse to accept proposed personnel, 
proposed positions, even if in all respects the pro- 
posed candidates are competent....It 1s also incorrect 
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simultaneously to demand bold. energetic reforms 
and to refuse to help in the development of those 
areas of social life that have been reformed.” 


Self-organization 


We are not Prof Szczepanski writes the “organizational 
society” of the sociologists that organizes itself to act. We 
are an “office society” that organizes itself, not to act, 
but in order to hold office. 


People could act in voluntary organizations or in local 
self-governments if they could be formed and had some- 
thing to do. And what an accurate observation: “Volun- 
lary Organizations are al present rather pressure groups 
conducting talks with the administration.” The convic- 
tion reigns that “only the administration can act and 
associations of citizens can only appeal, ask. pressure. 
demand, in a word can only be petitioners awaiting a 
decision.” We must overcome the authorities’ anxiety in 
the face of volunteer social organizations formed to act. 


This point of the paper provoked the most lively discus- 
svon. Are the existing organizations authentic, genuine? 
In the opinion of attorney Sila-~-Nowicki, they are not, for 
society regards them (the Patriotic Movement for 
National Rebirth. for exampic) as agents of the staitc, 
State organizations. Prof Przeclawska protested against 

“an overly facile classification of the various social 
objects as authentic or inauthentic™: “Each should have 
the mght to search for his own high road to help in the 
development of Poland.” Wojciech Jaruzciski also spoke 
on this issue: “I think we must make such arbitrary 
judgments more carefully. We must honor the accom- 
plishment of activeness, the authority of so many impor- 
tant, responsible organ'zations.~ 


Should we create new organizations since there are so 
many of them that everyone can find an appropriate one 
for himself? Prof Bialkowski answered this question: “an 
Organization is not only a charter and the principles of 
operation in it but also its history, traditions, its existing 
modus operandi and its resulting social visage. Not 
everyone by joining...wants to take responsibility for all 
the characteristics of organizations to whose formation 
he did not contribute or even once opposed.” 


Examples of the difficulties encountered in registering 
new associations were given. Prof Skubiszewski 
demanded “revisions of the law and practice in the arca 
of associations and groups.” Gen Jaruzelski announced 
that study of modifications on association law are 
already well advanced. 


Prof Baszkiewicz looked at this issuc in a different way 
from attorney Sila-Nowicki and Prof Skubiszewski. “Bu- 
reaucracy has its own rationality and the understanding 
of this bureaucrat who forbids registering a voluntary 
association can be reconstructed. The understanding is 
as follows: if we allow the formation of a social organi- 
zation that escapes from our control, a political content, 
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opposition will immediately fill this gap regardiess of the 
declared statutory goals of the organization____Activating 
society's energy by releasing the collective mutiative ts 
not a technical legal problem. It is a political problem par 
excellence. Here a change in anachronistic resolutions on 
associations and the mght to appeal tc the Supreme 
Administrative Court will not suffice...We must simply 
create a new political situation.._.In addition to the will 
of the political party. we also need the will of those 
spontancous social forces. the will to respect clementary. 
I repeat, clementary principles of our social order. for 
they must be respected regardiess of how critically we 
judge the defects of this social order.” 


An Analysis of Forces 


I have attempted to present the basic position presented 
in the paper. | have foregone the recommendations on 
the economic reform for they in gencral agree with the 
known conceptions. 


Prof Szczepanski appeals for an analysis of the social 
forces materially and not ideologically interested in the 
reform. Unfortunately. he does not make such an anal- 
ysis. And this 1s the basic weakness of the paper. He docs 
not take into account the structure of the group interests: 
he docs not indicate ways to use and change the struc- 
ture. And the failure of the reform derives from its 
failure to activate sufficiently its own. new materially 
interested social forces. The reform has not opened new 
prospects for social advancement. The paper also docs 
not discuss contradictory interests, there are no propos- 
als for resolving them. 


The professor trusts in peopic. He notices the influence 
their characteristics and attitudes have on the economy. 
He seems, however, only to engage their better “natural” 
drives in the transformation, and he does not note their 
drives that hamper the reform. 


Attempts to adapt the people t the ideological model 
have failed, Prof Szczepanski says. Opposition appeared. 
“We must change our method and take people as they 
are, use their motivating forces for achieving overall 
social goals by harmonizing the order's ways of operating 
with them.” Yes, but the point is that although the people 
were not changed or improved according to the ideolog- 
ical image, they have adapted to the system's way of 
operating. The learned attitudes in public life that differ 
from those in private life. In public life. defensive 
postures dominate as we know (take no losses, no risk. 
keep others from succeeding), conserving the system. 
Entrepreneurship, inventiveness, risk-taking are charac- 
teristic in efforts on one’s own behalf. 


Prof Szczepanski gives an argument for the necessity of 
making the economy more market onented. It ends with 
these conclusions: “Begin analysis of the enterprises with 
a technical and economic analysis of the sense of their 
jobs. Eliminate employment for the sake of employment. 
Eliminate surplus employment. Analyze the methods of 
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political managing the cconomy and the enterprises. 
Analyze the extra-cconomic functions of the enterprises 
from the point of view of the economic reform.” And | 
read in POLITYKA of opimion surveys in which the 
specific cconomic measures. especially those whose 
effects threaten the:r sense of social security (for exam- 
ple. reducing the role of the state im setting prices or the 
ability to release employees) have the lowest level of 
social support. 


W. Jaruzeisk: indicated in his comments “how deeply we 
are cntangied in the psycho-social dependence. how 
frequently 1 1s difficult to reconcile the optimal decision 
with society's ability to approve.” He admitted: “For us 
the most difficult opinion remains open: Whether and 
how to tghten our belts? How to ensure observance of 
the principles of social justice? How to achieve the 
essential social understanding and Consent”™” Author- 
tres’ decisions cannot pliease everyone simultancously. 
“The problem 1s to find an optimal point of sclection 
including the exrsting cond:tions and the demands of the 
future. In making such decisions every recasonabic 
authority needs counsel.” 


A Difficult Issuc 


The paper presented to the Consultative Council has the 
charm of a comprehensive study. Everything 1s related to 
everything else and 1s situated in accord with the dictates 
of common sense. If we do not know how to do some- 
thing. it suffices to see how others do i, we read in many 
places in the paper. Its author seems to abstract away 
from the fact that others have composed everything over 
a long period through a complicated interplay of social 
forces and that we cannot reconcile ourselves to all the 
consequences of imitation, for we do not consider social- 
ism the longest road to capitalism. 


Prof Szczepanski sceptically evaluates the ability of 
rapidly achieving the desired results. Returning the citi- 
zens’ sense of autonomy “will be a difficult rssuc.” “We 
need not delude ourselves that permission to form vol- 
unicer organizations will immediately produce the 
desired results.” The percentage of citizens wanting to 
take advantage of the night to take economic initiatives 
“will be small.” The economic and political reforms will 
be “a slow process.” 


These forecasts are not optimistic. It is truc, that all 
societies sunk in crisis have found the forces to defend 
themselves. Not all, however, strove to make use of them 
at the appropriaic time. Those who were tardy dissipat- 
ed. Circum stances drive us to hurry. 


We still do not know the comments of the members at 
the fourth mecting of the Council; they will appear in the 
next special rssuc of RADA NARODOWA., The commu- 
nique announces that “the discussion’s common denom- 
imator was the conviction thal we must act more radical- 
ly. systematically, decisively so that Poland can keep up 
with the advance of world civilization.” 
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Precisely: From diagnosis to action! 


1M?I 


PZPR Daily Assesses Consultative Council 
20000004 Warsaw TRYBUNA LUDU in Polish 
19 Aug 87 pp 1-3 


["No Recommendations and Suggestions Are Lefi 
Unanswered: Following Four Sessions of the Consulta- 
tive Council” ] 


[Text] The Consultative Council under the Chairman of 
the Council of State has been active for 8 months now. 
its members have so far met four tumes, bul notwith- 
Standing ut can be said that they have been working 
almost ceaselessly. without any mayor micrruptlions. 


This + «> “© concluded because. according to PAP 
reportc, ~a Wiecek, cach mecting of the Consulta- 
tive Covacu .. sults in a flood of recommendations. 
cemments, observations, and various proposals. so far 
120 have been recorded and they concern acarly every 
aspect of life of the nation, the society, and the state. 
beginning with maticrs relating to %« soCccONOMIC ISSUCS. 
public health. environmental protection, social justice. 
legality. and penientiary policy. and cnding with 
church-state relatvons, national reconcihation, respect 
for good work. and humane interpersonal relations. 


Al the office of the Chairman of the Council of State m 
the Belvedere these topics are, following cach Council 
mecting. grouped. complemented with corresponding 
excerpts from the stenographic records of the discussion. 
and transmitted to appropriate agencies and institutions. 
That office has provided PAP reporter Anna Karas with 
a complete record of both the proposals made and the 
responses from the Government Presidium, the mints- 
trics, departments of the PZPR Central Commitice and 
allied parties. and heads of institutions. This voluminous 
record 1s available any time to interested members of the 
Consultative Council. A review of that material points to 
topics of social interest and at the same time represents 
a kind of report on many problems of the state and the 
economy. 


The Council members raise any topic they consider 
important. They discuss it freely and candidly. Despite 
their d' Tering motivations and differing points of view, 
and despite their independence of thought. they intend 
10 work out formulas for mutual understanding. This 1s 
the first conclusion ensuing from a reading of the steno- 
graphic records of the discussion. And as for the 
responses to the opinions and recommendations of the 
Council members. regardicss of the wmportance of the 
issuc raised, these represent noteworthy practical results 
of the first few months of activity of this important 
consultative group. 
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In this connection. W_. Jaruzelski declared that all these 
recommendations, regardless of their complexity and 
feasibility, have provided a momentum for cither con- 
crete action or further analyses and expertises under- 
taken by the government, the ministers, commissions of 
the Council of State. the Prosecutor General. cic. In 
many Cases either specific responses have been obtained 
or a position has been taken. “| wish to emphasize.” the 
Chairman of the Council of State declared. “that the 
responses obtained are specific and the addressees con- 
sider and investigate attentively as.’ seriously the prob- 
lems saised at sessions of the Council. Such an approach 
will contribute to a successful resolution of these prob- 
iems.~ 


Below are several examples. Al every onc of its mectings 
the Counsultative Council has been raising the rssuc of 
alcoholism, which harms the morality and health of the 
society and the economy of the country. Many persons 
have commented on this problem. especially Professor 
Andrzey Swiecicki and Professor Tadeusz Koszarowski. 
Attention was drawn to the ineffectiveness of the Decree 
on Education in Sobriety and Counteracting Alcoholism. 
So now a position on this issue was taken. as predicted by 
W. Jaruzelski, by the Politburo of the PZPR Central 
Committee at its July 28 session. On considering the 
critical opimons and far-reaching recommendations of 
the PRON [Patriotic Movement for National Rebirth] 
and the members of the Consultative Council, the Polit- 
buro pointed to inconsistencies in enforcing the provi- 
sions of that Decree. Sobricty should become a universal 
and highly valued norm of societal life. the communique 
on the Politburo’s session declared. Further intensifica- 
tion of the struggle against alcoholism was announced. 
Combatting illegal production and trade in alcoho! will 
be intensified and broadened. Heads of enterprises and 
institutions will be obligated to toughen the struggic 
against inebriation of employees. The government will 
Strive to develop a socially justified policy on the pro- 
duction and sale of alcohol. More energetic steps will be 
taken to counteract the presence of intoxicated persons 
on streets and in public places. The anti-alcoholism 
program being drafted by the government should be 
Strengthened and consistently implemented, it was 
announced. 


The government's response to the desiderata of the 
Council members also includes the prediction that the 
policy on alcohol prices will be oriented in the direction 
of causing these prices to rise faster than personal 
incomes. As for the postulate that all buyers of vodka be 
required to show their LD. cards. that was deemed 
unrealistic because “that would curtail civil rights.” 


The question of the return to Poland of those who ha 
left the country in the 1980's and the related passport 
policy with respect to the Polonia [foreigners of Pr lish 
origin] and emigres was raised at Council sessious by, 
among others, Lawyer W. Sila-Nowicki, Prof. A. Swie- 
cicki, Prof. P. Zaremba, and Prof. A. Rajkiewicz. They 
have succeeded in obtaining a response addressed to the 


POLITICAL 


Office of the Chairman of the Council of State and 
moreover their postulates turned oul to be consonant 
with the intentions of the state authorities, as reflected in 
the adoption of a specific government decision intended 
to enable Poles living abroad to maintain free tics with 
their homeland. The point is that these Poles should fee! 
themselves to be full citizens of their fatherland, while 
those who reside permanently abroad should not. whilc 
retaining loyalty to the countries in which they settica. 
sever their contacts with the homelan.. Following this 
idea. on | July of this year the government abolished the 
requirement that Polish citizens residing abroad on 
consular passports apply for so-called entry Clauses when 
desiring to visit Poland. Considering the stabil:zation of 
the socropolitical situation in this country, the restora- 
tion of Poland's standing in the world, and the need to 
maintain and develop contacts with Polish emigres. from 
the oldest to the youngest gencrations of cmugres, a 
flexible treatment of the problem of Polish citizenship 
abroad was adopted. In practice, this consists in tolerat- 
ing dual citizenship and 1ssuing visas to foreign passports 
in cases justified by the interests of the state and the 
citizen. Poles living abroad on Polish passports were 
enabled to renew their passports for a period of 10 years 
thus making possible their free entry into and egress 
from Poland. It should be added that during a recent 
mecting between W. Jaruzciski and Polonia representa- 
tives from 29 countries at the Royal Castle in Warsaw. 
these representatives included many of the most recent 
emigre gencration benefiting from the new passport 
policy. for which they expressed their most cordial 
gratitude. 


W. Sila-Nowicki proposed that sentences passed during 
the martial-law period be invalidated. The government's 
response was that this certainly concerns sentences 
imposed for actions carried out from political motives 
and this postulate can be accepted. Implementing this 
postulate will not, contrary to what might be assumed, 
weaken the state. it would rather contribute to alleviating 
the tensions still occurring in connection with and owing 
to such verdicts. Invalidating them could represent yet 
another important expression of the state's willingness to 
end the period of social conflicts in this country. How- 
ever, as we read in the documents transmitted to the 
Consultative Council, to protect the state's interests, the 
expediency and possibility of invalidating these verdicts 
should be made contingent on the defendant's altitude at 
some subsequent period (¢.g.. 5 er 10 years after serving 
the prison sentence). 


S.nd hence. this 1s not a “no” answer. 


Prof Andrzej Swiccicki and Dr Juhan Auleytner 
appealed for permitting the formation of Catholic care 
organizations. The government's response admitted that 
the needs are tremendous, especially as regards care for 
the elderly and chronically ill. The state's activities in 
this respect are being assisted by social organizations 
such as the PKPS [Polish Social Assistance Commitice] 
and the PCK [Polish Red Cross], as well as by religious 
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organizations, such as the homes operated by “Caritas.~ 
In addition, there exist eight homes managed by monas- 
lic Organizations 2nd subsidized from vorvodship bud- 
gets. In the currently drafted new decree on social care 
the suggestions of the Consultative Council will be 
reflected in, among other things. the provision that care 
for the elderly. the chronically ill, etc.. will be within the 
purlieu of “tenant self-governments in cities and villages 
associations and societies, churches and other religious 
associations, and individuals.” The direction 1s thus 
obvious, and the implementation should be operative!ty 
resolved. 


In the debate on diagnosing the malaises of contempo- 
rary Polish reality the place of honor was given to the 
need to adjust properly staffing policies. Comments on 
this matter were presented by, among others. Prof Anna 
Przeclawska, Prof. Aleksander Gieysztor, and Prof 
Zdzislaw Cackowski. They viewed critically the orgam- 
zational structure of the so-<alled “centrum™ [central 
authorities] and the bureaucratized — in their opimon 
— operating system of local administrative offices. The 
government's response presented in detail directions of 
action undertaken with the object of, consonant with the 
resolutions of the 10th PZPR Congress. “vetting” orga- 
nizational structures and workstations throughout the 
state. Such a review should assure a streamlining of 
services to citizens and affect favorably the impiemen- 
tation of the economic reform. The 10 April 1987 session 
of the Council of Ministers adopted decisions on conser- 
vation measures in the national economy that also 
include reducing the number of executive positions at 
ministries and central offices — subsecretaries of state 
and directors general and their equivalents. The Council 
of Ministers rssued an ordinance on reducing the number 
of vice vorvodship governors, deputy mayors, and dep- 
uty chiefs. 


At the same time, the government explained that 
employment in state administration totals 178,000 per- 
sons, which accounts for barely | percent of overall 
employment in the national economy and about 1.5 
percent of employment in the socialized sector. This 1s 
only less than one-fourteenth as much as employment in 
the economic administration. The operating cost of state 
administration, as established by the budget decree for 
this year, accounts for about 1.9 percent of the state s 
expenditures. On the monthly scale this comes to not 
more than 54,000 zlotys per employee. with the principal 
part of these expenditures being represented by the 
salary, reaching 27,000 zlotys, plus social security, social 
services fund, housing fund, etc. Equipment, transporta- 
tion, and repair account for 14,500 zlotys. Contrary to 
popular opinion, salaries in state administration are not 
high, with the average [monthly] salary amounting to 
22.503 zlotys [in central offices] and 20.757 zlotys im 
local offices. This information was complemented with 
the assurance that work on an integrated system for 
training managerial personnel for enterprises 1s continu- 
ing. The purpose of that work is to provide advanced 
training for enterprise directors and enhance the cco- 
nomic effectiveness of their performance. 
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The fate of cach of the 120 recommendations made 
during discussions of the Consultatsve Council could be 
traced in a similar manner. Thus. for example. the 
Ministry of Labor, Wages. and Social Welfare. has ana- 
lyzed very thoroughly the [Council's] suggestions con- 
cerning social securnty. employment. and the interdepen- 
dence of labor and wages. “In Poland i pays to be sick. 
The belief has arisen tha: everyone 1s entitled to being 
paid for working regardless of whether he has actually 
worked.” Prof Jarema Maciszewski declared. “In the 
next 15 years persons of post-ablebodied age will account 
for nearly a million out of the 3-million population 
growth. The problem of maintaining insicad of curtailing 
the states traditional function as the mentor has to be 
resolved.” stressed Prof Kazimierz Secomski. “Protec- 
tion of large families 1s inadequate. Upbringing allow- 
ances have in practice died a natural death. because the 
income thresholds of eligibility have not been raised [to 
keep pace with inflation].” emphasized Prof Maciej 
Gertych. And Prof Anton: Rajkiewrcz suggested. “The 
preference for monctary benefits 1s a weakness of our 
present system. There 1s a need for reornenting our 
welfare system im the direction of a greater share of 
services and allowances in kind.” 


The Ministry deemed the above recommendations to be 
consonant with the position of the 10th PZPR Congress. 
in particular as regards sickness pay. relicf for the 
economically weakest families. and provision of social 
services to, chiefly. the families and individuals who 
need the state's protection the most. In its letter to the 
authors of the recommendations, the Ministry declared 
that it is in the process of analzying all the welfare 
benefits provided so far and drafting a comprehensive 
proposal for changes which. following broad public con- 
sultation, and especially consultation of trade unions. 
will be presented at a national conference of PZPR 
delegates. In December of last year the government 
approved the assumptions of the new decree on social 
services. For the last 6 months these assumptions have 
been the subject of a lively debate that enriched the 
original proposals with new and more specific solutions. 
It was proposed that financial benefits be extended to 
three main groups of the needy: the disabled in 

ries | and II since childhood, regardiess of the material 
situation of their families, the disabled in categories | 
and II who cannot work and lack families obligated to 
support them. and vision-impaired persons in categories 
1 and Il, regardiess of the material situation of the 
persons obligated to support them. However, as empha- 
sized in the discussion of the new decree, the principal 
role in social welfare should be played not by monctary 
benefits but by services and material assistance. New 
forms of these services are proposed. In addition to 
homes for the disabled, there would be special forms of 
so-called protected housing. as proposed at the forum of 
the Consultative Council by Prof Halina Skibniewska, 
along with an expanded scope of the provision of house- 
hold care services. ctc. In response to these recommen- 
dations of members of the Consultative Council the 
[government] has conceived the idea of amending the 
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decree on economic services with provisions on cco- 
nomuc education relating to houschold services as a form 
of services thai 1s pariscularly needed by incapacitated 
persons. A new approach to appointing guardians of such 
persons through clections by tenant self-government 1s 


also envisaged. 


It 1s umpossible in a newspaper article to describe all the 
voluminous material resulting from and “elicited.” as u 
were, by the recommendations of the Consultative 
Council. We mentioned only ceriain assessments and 
comments because these provide. as 1 turns oul, a way 
whereb, the society can influence the exercise of power 
by the state and its functioning. This thus 1s fulfilling the 
hope vonced at the inaugural session of the Consultative 
Council by W. Jaruzeisk:: “The purpose of the Council. 
if we agree to establish 11. would not, however, consist im 
representing structures (classes, social strata. groups. or 
factions). For the members of the Council will offer their 
knowledge. wisdom. ar.) cxpenence for the benefit of the 
gencral public. represen ing an emanation of the thought 
of the public, which thy represent. they can submit to 
the Council's forum the opimons and views of their 
constituencies, but without the obligation of making 
them official... Properly speaking. we can discuss any- 
thing. including also the status of the Council within the 
social panorama of the PRL [Polish People’s Republic]. 
It ss up to us whether we can surmount the divisions 
while retaming the authenticity of views.” 


1386 


Labor Code Changes Scored by Catholic 
Columnist 

26000009) Gdansk GUIAZDA MORZA in Polish 
13 and 20 Sep 87 p & 


[Article by Bohdan Saryusz: “A Tightened Set of Regu- 
lations] 


[Text] For several months now a strange discussion has 
been under way concerning the assumptions for revising 
the existing labor law code. I use the adjective “strange.” 
because it 1s difficult to resist the impression that many 
of the arguments advanced during that discussion — 
particularly from one direction — serve to conceal rather 
than uncover actual intentions. The starting pot for the 
so-called public consuliation, offered by those who favor 
introducing the revisions, 1s a yustification identical with 
that which has preceded the passage of an avalanche of 
amendments, revisions, and changes in the hundreds of 
decrees and ordinances added immodcratcly to the PRL 
[Polish People’s Republic] legislation in the last 5 years. 
First, st 1s claimed that our labor law code, which is 
already (') 12 years old, 1s obsolete (despite its having 
been “en route” updated six times). and sccond., that it 
makes no allowance for the imperatives ensuing from the 
principles of the economic reform, as well as for the 
recently passed decrees, including chiefly the decrees on 
trade umions and on workforce sclf-governments at state 


enterprises. 
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I fear that there rs a loi of hypocrisy 14 these arguments. 
For the proposed rev «sions of the labor law code clearly 
indicate that thew authors consider necessary to make 
iS provisions more repressive and thereby sinve to 
clhmunate by legal means the negative aspects of the 
exrsting labor relations. That 1s. the appruuich taken 1s 
exactly the same as in the unsuccessful aliempts to 
regulate eith decrees on prity fines and penalties the 
growth of the black market. speculation. alcoholism. the 
production of shoddy goods, waste, cic. Th's 1s clearly a 
naive approach, though 1s much casicr than dealing 
with the heart of the matter. that 1s. climinating the 
actual causes of evil, ocoted in a faulty structure of the 
cconomy. imcompetent management, and the disregard 
of basec motivational factors. 


The proposed new labor law code resembics not so much 
a corpus of laws as a sect of mgorous regulations for a 
hard-labor camp. Their authors believe. though they do 
not say so openly, that the Polish worker 1s sloppy and 
undisciplined and his sense of civic responsibility 1s low. 
And as for the obstinate, lazy. and disobedient, for them 
the best argument 1s 1? . whip. During the buslding of the 
Pyramid of Cheops >e¢ presence of a coldblooded over- 
secr brandishing « «hip was to spur the ignorant and 
resisting Egyptian fellah toward grcaicr effor and harder 
work, regardiess of whether he knew what he was doing 
or not. Would the “anckdotchiks™ have built the White 
Sea-Baltsc Canal within less than 3 years had they been 
treated to appetizing delicacies’ It can be assumed. 
mutatis mutandis, that precisely this idea underlies the 
proposed new revisions to the labor law code. It also 
ensucs from these proposals thal the 
Administration of Z. Messner has decided in favor of a 
situation in which dignitaries will be able to recline 
comfortably in soft armchairs and, smugly twiddling 
their fingers, murmur, “Well, we did everything we 
could. We have an excellent tool for persuasion, now 
everything depends on making sure down there in the 
engine room that the propeller will start rotating.” 


It will not start rotating. Our lawgivers seem to forget 
that superfluity of laws breeds lawlessness. as the world 
has known for millennia. This precisely 1s how the 
Roman phrase summa iniuria has originated. The pro- 
posals for revising the code are intended to enmesh 
workers in a spiderweb of Draconian laws and turn 
enterprise managers into overseers. The sharper penal- 
ties and sanctions are explained by pointing to the 
requirements of the second of the economic reform 
instead of creating a climate of labor relations that could 
gcnuinely promote that stage of the reform, and reicase 
mechanisms of creative motivation instead of intimidat- 


ing. 


The discussion also 1s strange for another reason. Name- 
ly, the existing labor law code docs not, | believe, hamper 
in any way an efficient management of enterprises, and 
the proposed drastic restrictions of employee nights will 
not at all spur incentives for diligent work, and neither 
will they of themselves clevate to a higher level the civic 
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conscrousness of the worker. What 1s more. the commns- 
son for revising the code. appointed by trade unions. has 
not hesitated to state that the proposed changes will 
cause Polish labor law to rank at a bottom place im 
Europe so far as nts humanization 1s concerned, az.d that 
some of the revrssors will simply conflict with the mghts 
of workers as formulated by the miernationally recog- 
nized conventions of the Internatvonal Labor Organiza- 
Lon. 


There are no bad soldiers: there are only bad generals. 
This known maxim of military theorists ilustraics 
clearly the situation of our labor market. 1 do not micnd 
to respond to the that we have a good system 
and enlightened laws and the only probiem 1s that Polcs 
themscives are unwilling and do not know how to work 
industriously. Thies 1s a counterfent argument. readily 
employed by those who are the Ieast entitled to decide 
authoritatively on anything. This type of “chinovatk™ 
{Russian term for burcaucrat] protected by burcaucratic- 
legal fortifications, was already well-known to A. Push- 
kin. who wrote 160 years ago: 


“I don't valuc greatly laws proclaimed im a sicntonan 
vowe Which caused turbulence m more than onc 
head...” 


1 386 


Proposed in Censorship Law Discussed 
20000007 a Warsaw RZECZPOSPOLIT A in Polish 
54 Sepa? p2 


[Proposed Revisions of Censorship Decree”—PAP 
Report} 


[Text] The following [Sceym] commitices: Admuinistra- 
tion. Internal Affairs and Administration of Justice, and 
Legislative Work, discussed at their 4 September session 
a draft decree for revising the Censorship Decree. pre- 
sented by the Council of State. The proposed revisions 


are intended to simplify the procedures for censoring 
publications and entertainment. 


First, computer programs are to be excluded from prior 
censorship by censors. During the first half of this year 
alone nearly 1,000 nems of such software were submit- 
ted to the Main Office for the Control of Publications 
and Entertainment. and monitoring them was cither 
extremely difficult cr simply not possibic. 


Second. it 1s proposed that the possibilities for excluding 
publications or entertainment from prior censorship 
upon request by editor, publisher, or entertainment 
organizer be broadened. Currently this 1s possible if the 
thematic scope 1 self of the publication or entertainment 
precludes violatn g the Censorship Decree. In the future. 
the Censorship (fice could in such cases take ito 
consideration, ¢.g.. the consonance of the prior longtime 
activities of the editor or publisher with the Decree on 
the Control of Publications and Entertainment. 
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Under the cxrsting Decree. decrssons to probibit publ- 
Caloon or entcriaimment may be appcaicd to the Supreme 
Administrative Court. This poses the question of who 
can appeal. a qucstion whose micrpretation has so far 
been clicrting doubts. Could the appeal also be made by 
the author of the questioned publicasson. or can i be 
made only by the publisher’ Censorship offices arc 
bound by deadline regulations. and this complicates the 
maticr in cases in whoch of 1s difficult to locate m ume 
the author of the questioned publication. notufy him of 
the decision. which he could appeal. cic. Hence. the 
proposed revrssons provide that the mght to judscial 
appeal will belong to the person or organization applying 
for consent to disseminate a publication or organize 
entertainment. Thes last question chiciied lively drscus- 
s1on. The commrssions de -wded to discuss the problem mn 
ts entirety at thes regular mecting acxt week. 


1386 


Censorship of Catholic Press Assailed 
2000000% Katowice GOSC NIEDZTELNY in Polish 


20 Sep 87 pp 4.5 


[Article by Slawomur Srweck: “The Decree on the Control 
of Publications and Entertainment: Assessment Factors” 
(Excerpts from Speech to Press Counci)} 


[Text] The Decree on the Control of Publications and 
Entertainment dates from 31 July 1981. That 1s. it dates 
from the famous attempts of the socicty toward a broad- 
ened scope of civil Iwhertics im the state and for a clear 
rule of law to be followed by that state. 


It was and to thes day 1s a paradox that one of the basic 
civil rights, the nght of free speech and free press. was at 
the same time restr-cted by the censorship decree. nego- 
trated by all the social forces thet count. and that the 
appearance of that restriction was regarded as a success. 


Clearly. we shall have full freedom of speech once offices 
censoring the words of citizens are no longer needed. 
This should be the goal. This would crown the democ- 
ratization of relations im Poland. Al the same time. 
though. the framers of that decree. meaning also the 
public side or the side of editors and reporters. were 
realists. There cxarst basic reasons why the decree 1s evil 
rather than good. but a necessary evil. Its mient was. 
after all, to restrict the extralegal system for thought 
control and word control. But | happen to know that one 
of the framers of that decree stated that the greatest 
mystery of law 1s that, at the time a law 1s drafted, no onc 
can foresee the uses to which is particular provisions 
might de put. 
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Laws im a state whose aim i 1s to provede safeguards for 
unresincied personal growth a: 1 growth of the commu- 
nity Cannot serve as tools for manipulation by undividu- 
als or selected groups. That “mysicry of law™ should 
always be opposed. 


It ss thus natural that the — ¥ accompirshed 
— mtention to amend the 1981 Decree. an intention that 
became fact on 28 July 1983. met with a negative 
response from Catholic publishers. too. For it turned out 
that the government-proposed amendments to a fairly 
mew decree (because ut 1s hardly possible to verify ots 


prior ip the following stems if they are 
approved by the Catholic Church and other churches 
and denominational associations. writings. prcturcs, and 
audio records relating to the dissemination of religion: 
isturgical, theological. monastic, prayer. catochetic. and 
pastoral documents and texts. documents. notices, and 


Hence, the Decree unequivocally imposes the duty of 
ek ee oe one 
principle. of speech. Restrictions of that princ- 
ple are so explicitly defined in the Decree that the 
problem of negative interpretation should not cxst. 
Furthermore. the duty of safeguarding that principle 1s 


unequivocally imposed on the institutions of the state. 
Nowhere in the Decree are these mstitutions given the 
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might to take any resirective mecsurcs. Newer the ( cn- 
sorstup Office nor any other admunrsirative imsisniulon 
of the statc. nor any poluscal party or associatvon. can 
resirxct thes principle without becomung liabic to a elar- 
ing breach of the rule of law im the state 


Given thes mterpretation of princepics. m no case may 
the provrssons of the law be subordinated to. sa). current 
polsucal tactecs or the sdécologscal belecfs of any onc 
social group. In hrs polemacs with the late Kazemoecrz 
Romanwhk (POLITYKA, 3) May 1987). 2 spokesman of 
the Main Office for the Control of Publecavons and 
Entertainment claimed that penis to the security of the 
State. whech “are hestorncally vanabic.” may justily 
resincions on freedom of speech. But first u would be 
necessary to define conclusively the Concept of the statc 
as vicwed by all couzens and the concept of the security 
of precisely that state. Otherwise we would be dealing 
wit? bending the law to fit current needs. It 1s my belect 
that we a‘! here should gather to discuss the wcaknesscs 
of law with the objcct of causing the state to become 
more and morc fully a mansion belonging to al! cruzems 


Bending the interpretations of the better of the law — on 
thes case i%e¢ Censorship Decree — to fit cxtrancous 
casgencies has occurred during the brict hestory of that 
significant decree. In thes respect. the year 1983. for 
crampic. was special. The Decree afforded the opporte- 
nity. as 1 turned out. for making numcrous tasicicess 
attacks against various aspects of the life of the church. 
while at the same tome the coclessastical press. or more 
broadly. the Catholic press. was not allowed to cngage mm 
polemics against even the most cgercgrous attacks. Con- 
sider for example the public attack by the non athol« 
mass media against the Theses of the Primates Social 


these theses or critecizing 
those attacks, m PRZEGLAD POWSZECHNY of 


NIEDZIELA. 


This gave rise to the assumption. which docs not appear 
unjustified, that the activities of the censorship offices 
are subordinated to recommendations of a political 
center rather '* > to the provisions of the Decree. If law 
18 to be law im our country, such a tendency should not 
recur. The government must realize the socially negainve 
consequences of that tendency. State offices. including 
also speech control offices [as published]. have no . ght 
to pursuc any policy other than that of actong in compl- 
ance with the laws which called them into hife. Yet. at 
that teme there also arose another very acute problem. 
namely. the very fact of [obyectrons by the ( atholic press 
to] the censor’s interference in Catholic periodicals was 
regarded as an antistate activity. Thes was officially 
Stated im contacts with not only the Catholic pre: but 
also the institutions of the church. We thus dealt with a 
kind of reversal of concepts: the rehance by the Catholic 
press on the rights granted to ut by the Decree was 
regarded as violating that Decree. Thes should not hap- 
pen again — for the good of the rule of law mm this 
country 
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The Decree prohsbsts veolateng rciegrous feclengs. Ye 
sagnificant cxampics of such veolatvons occurred m 1953. 
too. Catholics read [mm the government press] about the 
“rehgrows psychos” induced by the pope during hrs 
second pilgrimage to the Fatheriand. about the ~allance 
of the cross and the swastska™ om the Therd Resch. about 
the Catholec press mm Poland as being emspered by ~drver- 
sonary centers”. about the symbol of the Madonna 25 2 
symbol of poltscal struggic against the static. about 
pigrimages as polstecal road shows or about a pope sho 
s2 “myth” 


distorting anti-church articles are being pubyished. the 
same censors’ offices are so strangely sensitive to ( ath- 
ole publicatons. Such “sensitivity” 1 an understatc- 


ct age Bh ego gs eed Bae 
or even of the by now historical writengs of C ardmal 
Wyszynski. This 1s semply acting contrary to the law mm 
force. lt ss difficult to agree that thes was duc to any 


“historically varyeng peril to the state” Theres was of a 
certammty a catch that 1s bound to arnse whenever the law 


ttong the publication of crominal writengs. Ih os hardly 
possible that the Holy Father has commutied a crime by 
calling that school into life... This 1s besedes a perfect 
cxample of what happens when aticmpts are made to 
adapt the activities of censorship offices to current 
policies forr lated outside these offices On some days 
papal academies could be mentioned m the ( atholic 
press and on others. their mention was prohibited — the 
pertinent decisions were often changed from onc day to 
another. | could cite many other cxampiecs. such as the 
fact that the attempts of some pastors to combat alco- 
holism have been questioned im the officsal prews 
depending on the church of jurisdiction This ms some 
thing | semply cannot understand (__) 

In thes contest, | have to draw atientron to one other 


Holy Father. 2 by the Primate of Poland. 15 by cardenals 
and bishops. In addition. 9 inviances concerned accounts 
of church ceremonies and 19 imstances. reports on the 
church's role in the life of the society. And hence, 55 
mstances of 85 percent directly concerned ecclewastical 


——— 2 — ~~. 
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problems. and half of these comoerned comments by the 
church becrarchs. whech to belecwers represent doce- 
ments for tramsmrswon of fasth These represent sagnefi- 
cam mstances of dilatory treatment by the comsorship 
office. whach avosded specifyeng a Gcadlunc for the acgo- 
uahons and comore passages whech « had prevsowsls 
not gucsvoncd. at the moment shen the cdsors 
demanded a decrwon m eriteng. Or. too. the comsorshup 
office would prohibit the publscatson of an artecic om toto 
when the cduiors demanded more than four dcecrwoms |! 
happen to know that none of these ways of manspulating 
the editors specified m the Decree m questeon, and 
they represent drsturtung mmstances of outsede micricr- 
ence with cdstonal poloocs. Thes fact also. as well as the 
major and muncr alicmpts of cemsors to drscrumimaic 
agai certam writers. | comudecr to be madmrushic 
violations of the icticr and «pert of the law. Actions of 
thrs bond also represent an aticempt — moomsonant with 
the Decree — to force journalrsts mmto scif<ensorshup 
and imto assuming part of the burden of the actrs mics of 
the offices established for thrs purpose 


| am evaluating the umpicmentatoon of a decree which rs 


function of regulating public swercncss by adminis. 
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Academician of Public Discontent V ith Civil 
WOe Katoene GOST SIEDZIELNY om Polesk 
23 Aug 87 9 7 

[Article by (PW “We Read” 


[Text] We read the artcke “Man and Lae” by Piotr 


decidedly crvtucal. as regards the actions of the 


procurature and the law agencies. Semularty. 
the polls commursssoned by the Instrtute of State and Law 


“pont to a negative public wiew of the extent of the 
implementation of political and crvel rights ~ 


The author provides specific crampiecs of the deficrent 
legal provissons prompting such a view 
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asocaton would be dctremental to. cg. the sccurty of 
the state. and of the reason why the sroportance of that 
perd os so great 2s to result om Curtasng socsally ciemen- 
tary human mghts~ 


An obveows charactersstac of a Country governed by rut 
of law appears to be the cqualety of ctuzems before law. 
Hence. “The problem of the carstence of the so~<allal 
“‘nomenkiatura or “key [persomnc!] m relateon to cacce- 
trve hereng polscy at varsows bewels choits varrous doubts. 
The mnformal practice of restrecteng the acoess of certam 
groups of cuuzens ic g  PON-party members) to caccutive 
possleoms of certian state offhoes undoubtedly conmsistutcs 
a svatation of the hasac proncupie of equality and nondrs- 
Cremnation.~ 


hy comclawon the author offers the remender. “Adher- 
ence to and cxcrone of polrtecal and civel rghts 5 not a 
gesture by the authorises but a prereqursse for the 
practice of democracy. regardicss of any addrtronal dcf- 
mtrons thal may precede thes conc7pt.~ 


1386 


Student Practicums Resemed, Problems Noted 
OO) U1 arcane RZECZPUSPOLIT A on Polish 


9 Sep 87 pl 


[Artcte by (ahowr “A Criterson for Credsteng Ports: 
Student Work Internsheps™] 


[Text] (en mformatron) (A). Student werk micrn- 
shups— what are they. and what should ‘acy be” Ths 
Question 1s again toprcal. because thes year several score 
thousand newly admitted freshmen have the obhgation 


mternships — most of whech are performed precisely im 
September. Can such credu be capected to be of value” 


How will creda be given for work mternshops at. cg. 
Warsaw University. whech has reporied lack of employ- 
ment for 675 students” Sumelarty. at Jagectioman U niver- 
sity omternmships cannot be found for about 600 freshmen 
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Al coonomecs academecs. for 165 students. al agricul- 
tural academecs. for 460 students. and at the WSP. for 
635. Based on moompicte data. a ss capectcd thal 
approumatch 3.400 students wsll be unabic to periorm 
the obhgzion of work micrnship. 


These are not picasant figures. They demonstratc that for 
a large part of students the obhgatvon imposed on them 
wll remamm on paper alonc. thal they well not partecipaic 
\2 amy work-related education which. spcaking mow 
ecncrally. «s the purpose of the work micrnship. 


it turns out that followmng the heatus of several years. 
imtermsheps have to be reorganized from the scratch. The 


persons responsible are no longer the same. and the 
condmvons and needs are different. Contacts between 


uneverwiics and the enterprises whch used to employ 
students have been disrupted There 1s no me icfi now 
for cstabirsheng aew contacts. especially comsdcring that 
at present thes « more difficult. Many plants whech m the 
pusl were anxsous to recrur mtcrns now do not want to 
bother wrth them. A personne! director al a major 
WV arsae enterprise ciplamned thrs as follows. by the ume 
work prepared for students and they are tramned and 
started on the job... they are gone. The internshcp lasts 
only 4 weeks. and they all have to be provided with tools. 
work clothing. ck 


These arguments periamn only to the productive aspects 
of the emternsheps Assestance to the national cconomy. 
partecularly om the ficids with constant or scasonal man- 
power problems. « a0 mmportant premuese of the mtcrn- 
shops. bul fs not the paramount obpective. Newher is 
physcal labor necif the paramount objective, although 
thrs rs brow student work mternsheps are popularly micr- 
preted Were thrs to be the sole purpose. the universitics 
would accep certificates attesting that students have had 
caperence mm physical labor 


The paramount objective 1s work education. precisely on 
the occawon of performing specific and useful labor 
together with one’s fellow students and with the partic- 
ipatzon of university mstructors. The affords special 
possibilities for the micgratron of newly admitted stu- 
dents. exchange of views. famrlarity with personal prob- 
lems of young people. or even semply with their names. 
which © not without significance to the university 
mmstructor on hes future educatronal work with thom 


Thes 1s precesel: how student miterms and work organiz- 
ers should interpret work internship insicad of regarding 
it merely as an obhgatron to work. A substantial part of 
students has already gained capernence mm this respect. 


The problems in finding mmternship jobs in plants and 
tactores demonstrate that meeting these requireme its 
thes year well not be casy. For the mternships have not 
been properly organized by the universities and employ- 
ers. Yet. the proper organization 1s a prerequisite for 
them success. Without an efficsent orgamization of labor. 
without providing youth wath adequate conditions. 
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wncsding financial ones. and without! a proper attnude 
by mentors conscious of the objectives to be served by 
the inccrnships. not much can be accomplished. 


1 386 
YUGOSLAVIA 


Albanian Private Businessmen Consider Leaving 
28000245 Zaerch VIESNIK in Serbo-Croatian 
19 Jul 87 p § 


[Artucie by Milan Jaksec and Nac-ra Avdic Vilasi: “Em- 
gration Threatens Albanians. Too™] 


[Text] The Matos: brothers (Din. Malo. Alya. Sokol, and 


ployment the fastest om Kosovo. Thes 1s because agricul- 
ture holds in itself enormous reserves. That distinction 1s 
proven convincingly to us by the Matos: brothers by 
means of the icsunits whech make ¢ on the best organized 


agricultural kombinats [inicgrated factory ae ow 
ous. The Matos: brothers work from dawn to dusk 


sons We sell all that we produce. For us the question 
does not arise at all regarding whether of not this type of 
activity 1s profitable. At thers moment we have 219 head 
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of heifers and salves in our own fattening operation and 
we have 10 to 20 head in each of our subcontractor 
operations because we have entered into business 
arrangements with 10 families. We thus provided jobs 
for them. too. 


“If we were to obtain credit to expand the farm we would 
provide employment for 50 to 60 more workers. 
Together with the members of our family. this would 
come to a total of about 120 persons. If our example were 
to be pul io use then that number would most surely 
grow quickly. faster than in industry. | am certain. But as 
10 credit, we are not getting any at all. We are not being 
helped by the trend of society toward small business. in 
particular in agriculture. nor by the fact that about 
130,000 persons. mostly young people. in Kosovo are 
seeking jobs. And that’s not all. Continuously they speak 
badly about us. they interfere with us al every opportu- 
nity. the municipal governmient does not allow us to 
open a butcher shop in the town itself because the one we 
have 18 located at the periphery. Even our intention to 
sell meat at a price which 1s cheaper than the price 11 1s 
usually sold at. not to mention its quality. 1s no help. We 
bought a house in Pristina for the purpose of opening a 
self-service store there where we would sell meat and 
meat products. In the meantime. however. a man moved 
into that space by force. He opened a vegetable store. 
and there 1s no way that we can remove him from there 
Do I need to teil you anything more?” 


Clear Arithmetic 


The Matos: say that the most convenient thing for them 
to do would be to close down their business because they 
have already carned so much money that the could live 
off of the interest alone. They are not eager to do so. 
however. because of their desire to create and to work. to 
show how well a person can live even from agriculture. 
even in areas where the opinion 1s prevalent that agri- 
culture 1s a Sisyphean task. in particular as concerns 
animal husbandry. They have no problems with savings 
and they are prepared to make new investments. In order 
to achieve the goals which they have set for themselves. 
however. they also have to obtain credit. It 1s true that 
they do have several trucks and also a refrigerator truck 
and that soon they will be buying still another refrigera- 
tor truck. As concerns the expansion of the farm. how- 
ever. in which they would provide employment to about 
60 workers (the Karic brothers employ about 300 people) 
they need the help of the municipal authorities of Pec. 
Those authorities have erected a big wall of empty 
promises for them. 


Perhaps the state of mind around the house of the Matos: 
family will provide the best confirmation of the refusal 
on the part of the president of the Assembly of the 
Municipality of Pec to assist the VJESNIK reporters in 
preparing their article. since he expressed the opinion 
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that the Matos: family 1s not at all any special cxampic. 
while some othe: administrators in thal munoscipalits 
expressed an entirely different opimion about the Matos: 
family. 


We asked Din Matos: why 1 1s profitable for them to 
produce meat when our entire meal industry 1s operating 
at a loss. They reply 1s edifying: 


“The probiem involves how much we work and how we 
work. to whal extent rationality 1s present in that bus:- 
ness. Each one of our brothers 1s responsible for some- 
thing. the same as our grown-up children. We handic 
administrative matters to the minimum, and in our 
family only the oldest brother has to do with such 
matters. We do not have many office workers. nor do we 
need them. In the social sector, in the industrial plants. 
unfortunately. there 1s also quite a bit of theft and this 1s 
perpetrated in several ways. | shall describe just one of 
the ways. When a heifer pushes up to a weight of 400 to 
500 kilograms what happens that i secretly changes 1 
place of stay and ends up in 4 private meat-packing 
plant. and the person who. to use a polite cxpression. 
moved the heifer buys a calf at the same time at the 
marketplace and ties it in the manger of the kidnapped 
heifer. Thus. the calf is given the number of its more 
grown-up predecessor, and the difference in terms of 
kilos has to be borne by the plant as a loss. 


“This cannot happen to us, even by accident. just as i 
cannot happen to us that the entertainment given to a 
business partner would cost us more than 20.000 dinars 
which 1s. cross my heart. nevertheless a decent amount 
for a lunch. and we know to what extent our social 
representation 1s burdened by such business lunches or 
dinners. Our arithmetic 1s clear: We buy calves for 1.000 
dinars p-i kilogram live weight. while we sell the heifer. 
after iattening it. at prices that are even lower than the 
customary prices. Because these prices are the costs of 
doing business. which we always bear in mind. so that 
losses are an unknown factor to us.” 


The Matos: also gladly talk about current social and 
political events in Kosovo. vorcing the opinion that 
Kosovo will overcome most casily the problems with 
which it 1s confronted if a determination 1s made in favor 
of more work and initiative. also Continuing with such 
efforts toward which they themselves have become 
inclined. Sokol Matos: therefore states that i 1s much 
casier to get young people on that other, unfriendly side 
if they are without a job and if they do not have any 
prospects. He adds that on their farms they never had 
even the slightest of nationalistic excess even though 
they provide jobs to workers of different nationalities. As 
the Matos: described the present opportunitics in 
Kosovo they also confirmed their suggestion to the 
municipal authorities that they. themselves. be included 
in the action to provide jobs to those Serbs and Monite- 
negrins who left Kosovo but would like to return to the 
extent that. if necessary. they would gladly offer all 60 
new positions. However. as things are at the present 
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tume. it 1s difficult to even think about such new jobs. We 
must once again believe the Matos: when they talk about 
these things, bearing witness to recent events. 


Decorated But Ruled Out 


Last year the Matosi brothers saved the life of Radojko 
Vuksanovic from Gorazdevac who was employed in the 
“Secerana™ (agricultural combine) in Pec. After a serious 
accident they brought him in record time to the hospital 
in Pristina, and they did not leave him until they had 
made certain that their efforts had not been in vain. 
What exactly happened”? Radoyko Vuksanovic borrowed 
a tractor and a fertilizer tank car on that day from his 
brother-in-law. He wanted to use that equipment to tll 
and to fertilize some land. At the end of his task he 
wanted to verify whether the rod on the valve of the tank 
car was in the correct position, that 1s to say, the plastic 
rod which serves as an indicator showing the amount of 
fertilizer in the tank which sprays the fertilizer under 
high pressure. During that moment, however, the valve 
exploded and Vuksanovic lost one of his cyes. The 
unfortunate man found himself with blood all over him 
and in danger of also losing his other cye and even of 
bleeding to death. Just at that time the truck in which 
Alya and Vesnik Matosi were mding came upon the 
scene, and they immediately came to the aid of Vuksa- 
novic. They put Vuksanovic into their truck and they 
sped off in the direction of Pec, where the doctor at the 
health center was not able to help the injured man. 
Therefore, the accident victim had to be taken quickly to 
Pristina. The health center did not even have a vehicle to 
take Vuksanovic to Pristina. The 20-year-old Vesnik 
Matos: did not hesitate in the slightest. He ran 4 kilome- 
ters to the house of the Matosi family and told the head 
of the family, Din Matosi, all that had happened. 


Din Matosi said “At that time a physician, Dr Djevdet 
Admaj. was in my house. We immediately jumped into 
the automobile, and | took along 100 million old dinars 
which we might need if we had to go to Belgrade or to 
Aan beh, Gok Weed ok et to oe eC (Din, 
Alya, Sokol, and Muslija) set yi 
Radojko Vuksanovic. They were 
Krstic, ihe chil of baer poutiastion brewery, 
and by Dr Dyevdet Admaj. ie aacied tenon chet 
80 kilometers away, in 43 minutes. However, since the 
elevator in the hospital in Pristina was broken there was 
no other way than to carry Vuksanovic physically to the 
seventh floor, where he had to be operated on. Alija 
Matosi by himself carried the injured Vuksanovic on his 
shoulders all the way up to the seventh floor, where he 
quickly received medical aid and his remaining cye and 
life were saved 


The operation was successfully performed by Dr Chamil 
Hadziyu. Before the operation, Din Matosi said: “Doc- 
tor, weigh yourself. | will give you as much money as you 
weigh if you can save this m 1's other eye!” Professor Dr 
Hadziju only smiled at this spontancous offer by Din. 
and he successfully performed the surgery, so that at the 
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end of the operation he shook hands with the Matosi 
brothers and told them: “My cap 1s off to you.” Radojko 
Vuksanovic will never forget the Matos: brothers, whose 
gecsture made a great sensation in Kosovo in particular as 
a selfless deed and as an example which provides a real 
hope for greater closeness between the peoples in this 
area and also speaks for man and hes virtues. On account 
of his work virtues as well as his human virtues and 
qualities, Din Matosi was proposed for the Order of 
Labor and the Order of Brotherhood and Unity. He 
received a citation for that heroic deed, bul somconc 
crossed his name out while he was en route to the 
ceremony where he would have been awarded the deco- 
ration. Is there any cause for surprise, therefore, when 
the Matosi brothers say that the want to Ieave Kosovo” 
The Municipality of Ulciny has already offered them a 
large plot of land between Ada and Bojana and credit so 
that they could sect up a farm there im order to supply 
meat to the Montenegrin coastal arca. 


If the Matos: family leaves Kosovo it will be a double 
defeat for the local policy and its intentions to make up 
for all of the weaknesses which place a burden upon this 
province of ours. It will be a double defeat, inasmuch as 
in this way a short-term policy battle will have been lost 
and also an cxample of long-term significance to the 
development of the province will have been lost. 


13272/6662 


Advance of Constitutional Amendme ts 
28000259 Belerade NEDELINE INFORMATIVNE 
NOVINE in Serbo-Croatian 19 Jul 87 pp 22-23 


{Article by Jug Grizely: “Behind Closed Doors”] 


{Text} One can already see plainly the two courses along 
which the discussions of changes to the Constitution are 
being conducted. One course comes from the state and 
party leadership. from which the official initiative came. 
as well as the specific proposal for the framework in 
which changes to the Constitution “may” be discussed. 
With all of the institutional systemic seals and approvals, 
this course is descending to the republic and provincial 
assemblies and their constitutional commissions, and 
will then go back up to the “federal level,” to the SFRY 
Assembly's Coordinating Group for Changing the Con- 
stitution, headed by Hamdija Pozderac, which 1s the 
working body of the Constitutional Commission of the 
same body. Along this course, at least from the stand- 
point of what reaches the public, the work on the changes 
is proceeding smoothly, or at least without major 
upheavals, and thus a few days ago a paper on the 
preliminary draft amendments for the future changes to 
the Constitution (admittedly, classified “strictly confi- 
dential”) was delivered to the delegates. 


Judging by the occasional speeches and statements from 
that headquarters. there are no unsolvable problems, and 
the scenario—just as it was conceived and planned—will 
be brought to a close in a year and a half, when the 
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Yugoslav Assembly 1s to vote on the changes to the 
Constitution. If there are any disputes along this course. 
the public docs not have even an approximate sdca of 
them, because journalists are not admitted to the mect- 
ings of the Coordinating Group for Changing the Con- 
Stitution, and communications with the public—cven 
from the mectings of other bodies discussing changes to 
the Constitution—are mostly handicd through ~“con- 
trolied™ announcements. 


Side by side with this instrtutonalized course, which has 
a strict calendar and procedural rules, a lange number of 
round tabies and panc! mectings are being held through- 
Out the entire country, at which discussions of changes in 
the Constitution are also being conducted. The discus- 
sions al these mectings—as well as numcrous statements 
by public figures in various professions within the frame- 
work of numerous newspaper surveys and studics—seem 
to be conducted according to a quite different calendar. 
waich can scarcely be said to be coordinated with that 
mastitutional calendar. As the discussions mm this sccond 
course are public, and we keep Icarning more and more 
new details about them from the newspapers. radio, and 
television, it is not difficult to perceive the obvious 
collision between these two courses. 


While on onc hand the delegatcs of the Yugoslav Assem- 
bly are already being given the preliminary draft amend- 
ments to look at, along this second course seems that 
the participants in these public discussions are not aware 
that we have “already come that far.” and thus in many 
places, among lawyers. sociologists, cconomusts, and 
businessmen, and even in some vetcrans’ organizations, 
people are still talking as if we were in the initial phase 
and it were necessary to establish the overall framework 
for the changes. In numerous surveys, at “roundtabics™ 
and symposiums, the essence of the framework for the 
proposed changes to the Constitution is still berg dis- 
cussed, and 1 1s not unusual for this framework to be 
assessed as mostly unsatisfactory and inadcquatc. 


Overall Dilemmas 


As it #8 really quite unlikely that prominent Yugoslav 
lawyers, economists, and businessmen are not informed 
about “how far we have come.” the conclusion that 
remains 1s that they are not satisfied with this very 
accomplishment. At these countless public forums, 
which have been reported by the news media im recent 
weeks and months, a long list of criticisms has been 
presented, anc a number of issucs, usually global strate- 
gic ones, have been rarsed: whether the proposed frame- 
work for the changes (which are frequently characterized 
as “minor changes” of a cosmetic nature) are sufficient 
for us at this time, or whether the present crisis of our 
society, and even of world socialism, requires a strategic 
reexamination of the global concept of socialism: in 
regard to this, it 1s generally concluded in these discus- 
sions that the existing draft is “too short” and too 
unambitious. 


“no changes are anticipated «= “~t of which 1 1s sand that 
they must be changed becaus. .. ~~ “ave contributed to 
the crisis of socecty. In thes rega’' 4 = “co > usually 
question the results of the impicn “e dele- 
gate system, the fundamental issu aoa. aad 
direct democracy. property relatuons **. woo- 
nomic principles of our model of seh iti‘“S C- <al- 
ism, the place and role of the SFRY mle fe 
clectoral sysiem, the imtroduction of - ac 6 Off 
Producers into the SFRY Assembly.:. , ; { 


autonomous provinces in the Sestuan Ri, uolk 

forth, and so forth. As the crowning example of ++ o ihe 
procedure for changing the Constitution has nsec 
into account the views of the rank and file ©. 
usually cite the fate of the nationwide and~ = >, 
discussion on the occasion of the 13th ses, nae 
LCY Central Committee, 1s sand thaindc dt om 
the form of a plebiscite” much greater C. «ges tan 
those now being worked on. ranging from 1’.c place and 
role uf associated labor in the overall structure of society. 
through the position of the market model of the economy 
and society, to the unity of the country in all respects. 
with the state and party hierarchy also being critecized in 
all of this. We have heard and read in the last few days 
that the framework adopted for the constitutional 
changes 1s not a product of the aspirations of the rank 
and file, but the result of a pact among the republics and 


provinces. 
Another Type of Critecrsm 


Although the newspapers, radio, and tclevision have 
been flooded with reports from such critical meetings, it 
is not known whether (really, and not formally) the 
positions, assessments, and conclusions from those dis- 
cussions have even reached the table of the Coordinating 
Group, or the Constitutional Commission, and if they do 
reach it, whether they are even taken into consideration. 
Judging by the procedure adopted for working on the 
changes to the Constitution, 11 1s quite logical to assume 
that these bodies view those criticisms as belated quar- 
rels with a fait accompli. 


Another type of criticism, formally expressed a few days 
ago by the delegates of the Slovene Assembly (for cxam- 
ple. Miran Potrc), has to do with the publicity given to 
the work on changing the Constitution during this phase. 
Simply put, the question could read as follows: will the 
constitutional changes, on this occasion as well, regard- 
less of their formal institutional democratic nature, be 
made within a closed circle of representatives of the 
republics and provinces, so that the public will be invited 
only to the ceremonial fireworks on the occasion of the 
adoption of the amendments to the Constitution, or will 
the work of the constitutional commissions, councils, 
and coordinating and other groups be open to the public. 
since changes to the Constitution profoundly affect every 
citizen of the SFRY? 
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This question—of the publicity of the work on changes 
to the Conststution—can be justificd by past cxapenenc- 
es. Specifically, 1 1s umprobabiec but truc that the minutes 
from the numerous mectings at which the 1974 changes 
to the Constitutvon were discussed have not been made 
available to the public even today. almost two decades 
after that Constitution was prepared. Will that situation 
be repeated, with all of the relevant talks. conflicts, and 
views expressed at the closed mectings being classified as 
secret this tume as well, not only during this phasc. but 
also for the next 20 years” 


If that happens, we will be faced with the same danger 
that we faced both before and aficr 1974. In proclaiming 
the new Constitutson, we gave ut labels like “the charter 
of the world self-managing socialist modcl.~ “a gigantic 
step toward the realization of the historic sdcals of 
socialist and communist socicty.” and so forth. Then. 
very soon after the adoption of the Constitution. even 
when it turned out that i was not quite nghi, and when 
it was clear to almost everyone that certain provisions of 
that same Constitution, together with the ZUR [Law on 
Associated Labor], meant only a gigantic step forward in 
the crisis (basically, this 1s also the general message and 
conclusion of the Economic Stabilization Program). it 
was not at all clear who should be called to account for 
this, since even up to the present day we do not know 
who advocated what, who proposed what. or who 
reached agreement and came to terms with whom. since. 
as we have already stated, the true picture of the events 
related to the preparations for the 1974 Constitution. 
even in 1987, 1s still available only to those who are 
willing to sign an agreement that they will read the 
minutes from the closed mectings at Brioni and in other 
places as a very Strict state secret. 


How Far Things Have Gone 


Very, very little optimism ts offered by the chance that 
all Yugoslav citizens will have to voice their opinions in 
the public discussion that will soon be conducted about 
the proposed draft amendments. This is because. as all of 
our experience shows us, once constitutional changes gct 
to be draft amendments, not much more ts expected 
from the public than distributing the commas and peri- 
ods or an occasional conjunction in the already packaged 
definitions. 


And that 1s the essence of all of the criticisms that have 
been heard and are being heard today at numerous 
mectings throughout the country, which are being 
attended by hundreds and even thousands of public 
workers. We are not denying that politicians, and 
experts, within a restricted or even closed circic, should 
prepare and propose the specific text of the amend- 
ments. What is arguable 1s whether the framework of the 
changes offered represents a sufficient guarantee that the 
changed Constitution will mect all of the challenges of 
the times in which we live, and whether it finally resolves 
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or even creates the conditions for resolving all of the 


dilemmas during the present phase of the development 
of our scif-managing socialist society, or not. 


We are receiving two opposite answers. Onc, the “insti- 
tutronal™ answer, says that the framework of the changes 
anticipated, after a lengthy and difficult process of 
consultation and agreement, has been adopted by all of 
the republics and provinces, and thal i represents a 
relevant answer to all of our dilemmas and crises, at least 
with the current “balance of forces.” This framework, 1 
1s added. has also been accepted by all of the republic 
and provincial assemblies and all of the “compcient 
institutional” bodies of both the federation and the 
republics and provinces, and in this regard there are no 
more open questions and dilemmas, nor can there he a 
return to any beginning of “new theoretical discussions.” 


The other “noninstitutional™ answer is far from being so 
resolute in believing that the framework of the changes 1s 
the answer to all of our crises. This answer supports the 
standpoint that it is more important than all of the 
planned calendars, procedures, and respect for institu- 
tional ranks to assess. once again. “how far we have 
come.” because a change in the Constitution, in a 
country that is in a crists already declared long ago. 1s a 
fundamental event that resists all the arguments of the 
procedure and the calendar. 


And what now” 
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C. Ribicic Discusses Proposals for Constitutional 


2800061 Zaerch DANAS in Serbo-Croatian 
28 Jul 87 pp 12-14 


[Interview with Ciril Ribicic by Marinko <alic: “Who Is 
Milking the Federation”: date and place not given] 


{Text} DANAS: Among the number of tssucs rarsed by 
the debate about the constitutional amendments the 
question of federalism has not been the most important 
and supreme topic from the standpoint of theory, but the 
discussion has thrust i into the foreground where it has 
no rival. What are the consequences of this? 


Ribicic: It is true that relations in the Federation are not 
the most important topic of these discussions of ours, 
and | think it 1s not good that so much time and attention 
has been paid to them. The focus ought to have been on 
development of socioeconomic relations, first because 
this 1s crucial to whether and how rapidly we will get out 
of the economic crisis, and second, because the causes of 
the straining of relations in the Federation should fre- 
quently be looked for precisely in overemphasis of the 
role of the Federation in regulation of those relations. | 
am convinced that our problems would be much smaller, 
and the present debate calmer and more even-tempered 
if the Federation had less authority in the domain of 
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economic relations and if it did not interfere so much in 
the laws of the market as it is doing al present. In that 
case a number of issucs which are now being raised with 
greatly clevated voices would simply disappear or would 
lose the importance now being given to them. 


DANAS: The debate up to now has nevertheless been 
mostly characterized by treatment of the Federation as a 
kind of central storchouse of political power over whose 
distribution there are angry discussions, but recently 
opimons which are even extremely heretical have been 
“permitted.” Has the basic idea of federalism passed the 
examination of these very frank discussions 


Ribicic: That 1s not casy to answer. I think that the 
constitutional conception of the federation 1s being 
implemented unevenly and that 1 has been achieved to 
a greater extent when it comes to achieving the indepen- 
dence and equality of the republics and provinces and to 
a lesser extent when it comes to their responsibility, not 
only for their own development. but also for deveclop- 
ment of the country as a whole. 


It 1s self-evident that interpretations of the basic consti- 
tutional conception which negate the need for nurturing 
that integrity of the country with the unified Yugoslav 
market are not acceptable. But this also becomes a 
pretext for criticism of the present conception of the 
Federation, which again we cannot agree with—instcad 
of insisting on greater responsibility of the republics and 
provinces, a broadening of the powers of the Federation 
18 being sought on the basis of motives which ultimately 
signify expression of a lack of confidence in the republics 
and provinces. 


But in spite of all of that, 1 would not altugcther agree 
with you that the doors are now open even tu “heretical” 
options. That certainly 1s not the case with those options 
contained in the Proposal of the SFRY State Presidency. 
which unambiguously states that there will not be a 
change in basic constitutional principles, in which rela- 
tions in the Federation are worked out in considerable 
detail. 


DANAS: We might go back once again to those “heret- 
ical” views. At this pomnt we would like to round out the 
answer to the previous question. How valid for us are the 
diagnoses made in certain other countries with a federal 
system that the Federation 1s a “dairy cow” from which 
everyone takes, and no one gives anything” 


Ribicic: | think that the entire constitutional conception 
of the Federation has precisely been turned against 
transforming the Federation into a “dairy cow.” When 
the change in the concept of the Federation was under- 
taken in the sixties, the motive was to concentrate the 
federal units on development by their own resources, i.c.. 
on their taking responsibility for their own development 
instead of fighting for the largest possible picce of the 
federal pie. Unfortunately, we were never altogether 
successful in that. As a reflex reaction to that you have 
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the flood of criticism of the federal administration, 
criticism which certainly 1s not unjustified in this ume of 
restrictive measures, but which 1s neverthelicss an expres- 
sion of the old conceptions. What 1s morc. | would say 
that 1 also contains a constant threat to bring back the 
old relations, since the Federation 1s no longer seen as a 
community of nationalities and cthnic minorities, but 
merely as a federal administration. That 1s the basis for 
the torrent of all those accusations about lawfulness and 
inferiority being exchanged by the advanced and under- 
developed parts of the country. 


DANAS: All are. of course, equal in the present debsic, 
including those who do not particularly like federalism 
and who are not interested in secing the present consti- 
tutional conception implemented. How much real resis- 
tance 1 there to federalism even within the icgal “sub- 
jective forces” in society” 


Ribicic: That 1s not casy to answer cither, but we should 
not harbor illusions that the failure of the Federation to 
function according to its original conception will not 
once again heat up the dissatisfaction and rejection of 
federalism. 


It is quite clear, for imstance. that the reproaches 
addressed to the republics and provinces related, for 
exampic, to enforcement of federal laws in their jurisdic- 
tion are feeding that kind of disposition and that the only 
true remedy for ut is for these shortcomings to be 
corrected, not passed over in silence. 


DANAS: It would seem that this has also resulted in 
radicalization of certain constitutional amendments as 
in the case of direct clections, which the sponsor (the 
SFRY State Presidency) imagined on a very modest 
scale, but the public has been demanding much morc, 
and there have even been proposals that the SFRY State 
Presidency be ciected directly. 


Ribicic: There really 1s a need to move more boldly with 
the idea of direct clections. and there 1s more consensus 
on this than before. There has been quite a bit of 
dissatisfaction, both here in Slovenia and clsewhere. 
with the solution originally proposed by the SFRY State 
Presidency, since it was limited only to direct clections 
in opstina chambers of local communitics, while the 
citizen's direct clection of socropolitical chambers would 
be abolished. The prevailing belief now 1s that direct 
clections should be introduced for the Federal Chamber. 
and I believe that the same thing will win out in the case 
of republic and province chambers of associated labor as 
well. But a search should also be made for certain other 
mechanisms in the clectoral system, primarily to 
strengthen the principle of work function, just as there 
should be resistance to certain proposals, in my opinion, 
above all the proposal to abandon the principle of parity 
representation in the Federal Chamber. 
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DANAS: Here ts a question of “pressures” on the bodies 
writing the Constitution, which are obviously welcome. 
but there are also others coming from the ranks of the 
“opposition™ which say that Yugoslav federalism has a 
built-in “diiberate musidake.” The last such assertion 
came from the Memorandum of the Group of Members 
of the Serbian Academy of Sciences and Arts in which it 
was stated that Tito and Kardelj created a kind of 
“Catholic coalition™ against the others, cspecially 
against Serbia. Jt would be a mistake to conceal that this 
argument found a certain response in a portion of the 
public, a small portion to be sure. Do such arguments 
also represent a kind of burden on the official discussion 
of the constitutional amendments’ 


Ribicec: It 1s certain that the extreme approaches are a 
burden on the official debate. Incidenta'ty, this is not 
anything specific just to this discussion, but rather we 
have had similar examples before. Thus from the stand- 
point of the Memorandum of the Group of Members of 
the Serbian Academy of Sciences and Arts the Proposal 
of the SFRY State Presidency ts seen to be minimal and 
“cosmetic.” and you know that phrases to that effect 
have been in rather wide circulation. It ts also a fact that 
there has been stronger pressure for us to go back to the 
1963 constitutional arrangements. To be sure, it cannot 
be said of such ideas that they are directly inspired by the 
Memorandum, but it 1s a fact that they fit into the 
chmate of demands for us to renounce our present 
solutions and to go backward. 


DANAS: The second argument which caused sharp 
reaction came from your own community. In the recent 
discussions in the Cankar Center certain Slovenian writ- 
ers and cultural figures have been saying that the present 
constitutional amendments, as they have been formu- 
lated in the Proposal of the SFRY State Presidency. 
represent a concession to unitaristic options, they even 
speak of collusion with the people who are behind the 
Memorandum. You were one of those who opposed such 
arguments on the spot. What arguments do you use in 
reyecting such opinions” 


Ribicic: The Proposal of the SFRY State Presidency has 
been perceived quite differently here than in the Mem- 
orandum. It 1s said, as you have said, that the Proposal 1s 
aimed in the direction of centralism, unitarism, even 
Stalinism. If you compare the statements made to ridi- 
cule the Proposal of the SFRY State Presidency by 
certain members of the Serbian Academy and by certain 
Slovenian cultural figures, you must ask yourself 
whether they are talking about the same document and 
whether the two sides have the same materia! in their 
hands. Of course, in both cases we are dealing with an 
extremely superficial view of that document not backed 
up with argument, one that comes down to altogether 
black-and-white assertions lack.ng a supporting brief to 
the effect that that proposal would take us back to the old 
Yugoslavia or even Austro-Hungary, that it pursues the 
same line as the Memorandum. and so on. 
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Given that kind of mental confusion. problems have 
been created even where there were nonce. and all 
attempts to regulate things in certain areas (the schools. 
information, and so on) at the level of the Federation 
have mmmediatcly been seen as unilaristic “conspira- 
cies.” To be sure, it should be admitted that some of the 
proposals that have been heard even within the federal 
sections of the Soc:slust Alliance are objectively such that 
they provide the grounds for positions of 
this kind coming from clisewhere. But this docs not 
justify the presentation of those extreme views, since 
they create an atmosphere in which solutions are sought 
under the coverage of distorted ideas rather than argu- 
ments. What particularly bothered me and the rest of us 
in Slovenia who have taken part in the agreements 
concerning the changes in Belgrade were the assertsons 
that we were yielding to centralistic and unitaristic 
pressures, which certainly 1s not the truth. 


DANAS: And how great actually are those pressures” 


Ribicic: There have been pressures, and we in Slovenia 
who are concerned with the constitutional amendments 
through our scientific work or in political forums called 
attention to them some 2 or 3 years ago. | must say that 
within the League of Communists of Yugoslavia we have 
managed to resist the pressures, as 1s best confirmed by 
the conclusions of the | 4th LCY Congress. which clearly 
State that there are no changes in the fundamental 
constitutional status of the republics and provinces and 
that party members must accordingly fight consistently 
against nationalism (in their own communities) and 
against centralism and unitarism (at the center). Then 
they reiterate once again the stratcgic commitment to 
build the Federation from bottom up by strengthening 
the role of associated labor in the republics and provinc- 
cs. But still some of us in Slovenia, as | have saod, have 
been accused of opportunism and laxity, but i seems 
that this cannot be avoided and that one must become 
accustomed to being accused of one thing in debates at 
home and of something altogether different in certain 
federal discussions. 


DANAS: In spite of your mteryections in the Cankar 
Center, a portion of the public 1s still convinced that the 
views that were heard there were only a somewhat more 
radical interpretation of the official Slovenian view. 


Ribicic: That ts, of course, inaccurate. What still should 
be said. and | said this in the Cankar Center, 1s that 
centralism represents a real danger. But | also said that i 
iS mnaccurate thal commitments to centralism were tr- 
umphant in the Proposai of the SFRY State Presidency. 
I think that in the meantime it has been confirmed that 
the Proposal of the SFRY State Presidency will not be on 
the line of centralism, bul rather a weapon against 
centralistic and unitaristic aspirations. 


DANAS: Would you like to comment on yet another 
argument which has been climbing rapidly to the surface 
in the recent past’? A weekly has recently published an 
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interview with one of the deans of our constitutional law 
and a “constitution drafter” who now in his latter years 
seems to be revising certain of his previous positions. 
and among other things he says that the 1974 Constitu- 
tion sanctioned the demands of the mass movemc at and 
that Kardcl; himself sponsored that, since he did not 
dare to oppose it. In a “passing™ conversation on that 
occasion you told us that the assertion was out of place. 
since the concept of the 1974 Constitution and of the 
entire constitutional reform were agreed on before that. 
Would you like to argue that in more detail at this point” 


Ribicic: What I said to you at the time does not need any 
very extensive substantiation. Incidentally, we are talk- 
ing about a rather old idea which does not occur only in 
that version, but also in the diametrically opposite one (1 
have already mentioned the thesis of alleged unitaristic 
pressure in the Proposal of the SFRY State Presidency). 
But now that we are already talking about the argument 
that the Constitution was the result of nationalistic 
pressures, it should be said that it is based on a different 
thesis Concerning the supposed confederative system of 
Yugoslavia. Although it certainly cannot be denied that 
there have been those who favor such a model, it should 
be said that Kardelj’s intention wes quite differenti—to 
Strengthen Yugoslavia, not weak«n it. by strengthening 
the responsibility of the republics and provinces for their 
own development and for the development of the entire 
community. Incidentally, this rs in fact acknowledged in 
the interview you mention. 


It should be said that the thesis about the Constitution as 
the result of nationalistic pressures cxisis even among 
Slovemian nationalists. It 1s said that certain events like 
the “highway affair” resulted in the constitutional 
amendments in 1971. To some extent it might be said 
that thes 1s actually the case, but only in the sense that the 
aggravation of economic relations among the republics 
showed that economic functions should be passed on 
more rapidly to the republics and provinces. Thus 
between these two things there stands approximately the 
connection that cxrsts between, say, the existence of wars 
and the emergence of peace movements. 


DANAS: Recently there was criticism from Slovenia 
because the present discussion is being conducted 
behind closed doors. This was immediately related to the 
comments in the newspaper to the effect that that was 
also the case during enactment of the Constitution, 
which reinforces the rule that participants in the final 
discussion only follow the existing “balance of power™ in 
keeping with the interests of their own republic elites 
regardless of any consequences and without any respon- 
sibility for what they do. Must these discussions truly be 
so “conspirative™”” 


Ribicic: The procedure for amending the Constitution 
requires that consensus be achieved at the beginning and 
end of discussion, and between those two agreements 
there 1s the present discussion among the republics and 
provinces in order to reach agreement. | think that there 
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are no objections that can be made to thal procedure. 
However, the question of whose views are being pre- 
sented in this, whether exclusivel the clites of the 
republics and provinces or a broader range of peopic. 1s 
another maticr. That in fact is a point relevant to the 
criticism you mention. We are aware thal the most 
important pari of the discussion will begin toward the 
end of the year, when the proposal containing the con- 
Stitutional amendments 1s before the delegates of the 
SFRY Assembly. and later during the public discussion. 
Bul i ts Our opimion that in the meantime we should 
make ut possible to inform the public more fully about 
the job that 1s being worked on now. Quite 2 bit has been 
done in Slovenia on this. and thanks to this kind of 
commitment, we have had proportionately large interest 
and a large public response, and the Slovenian writers 
have become involved in the discussion. although thrs rs 
not their specialty. 


I must also say that in other places. including the 
Coordinating Group in Belgrade. the prevailing belicf 
ai. Opinion ts that the proposal contaming the consti- 
tutsonal amendments should be placed before the judg- 
ment of the broad public as soon as possibic. 


DANAS: In the meantime the Slovenian writers have 
made themselves heard once again. 


Ribicic: Yes, they have made a new statement calling for 
a referendum on the constitutional amendments, for a 
vote on cach individual issuc im the constitutional 
amendments, not on the “package” as a whole. and so 
on. But aside from the good aspects, since it increases the 
interest of a broader group of people im these maticrs. 
this statement still tends to create an atmosphere which 
can hardly assist a creative discussion. 


DANAS: One of the issucs the public has received 
particularly scant information about 1s the possible 
redefinition of the constitutional status of SR Serbia. 
Following the secretive proposal of the State Presidency 
of SR Serbia. now after the discussion im the recent 
mecting of the Serbian LC Central Committee, i 1s 
nevertheless clearer what the various principles are look- 
ing for concerning this issuc. Yet still there 1s no hint of 
how this knotty question will ultrmately be untangled. 


Ribicic: The proposal of the State Presidency of S$? 
Serbia, which was subsequently included in the Proposal 
of the SFRY State Presidency, raised a number of issucs 
which truly do deserve attention. First of all we should 
see whether the SFRY Constitution favored a situation 
in certain normative sections that reduced Serbia to 
Serbia proper and put the provinces on a par with the 
republic, and whether this so preyudiced relations that 
ought to be worked out within that republic and its 
constitution. But if it turns out that something should be 
amended along those lines, this still does not mean that 
we should commit ourselves to solutions that would 
reduce the provinces to mere components of Serbia and 
not a constituent portion of the Federation as well. 
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DANAS: Does that mean that im future there are no 
dilemmas whatsoever about this status of the provinces” 


ples, which are not beig questioned. In general we should 
not anticipate any essential changes in the constitutional 
positions of the provinces and this republic, although by 
all appearances the position of the provinces as a part of 
SR Serbia 1s being stressed more . That ss, 
the extreme opinions which argued that nothing should 
be changed or that the provinces should be reduced to 
mere parts of Serbia on the other hand have been 
dropped. Of course. this does not achieve very much, but 
the constitutional and Iegal foundations are being cre- 
ated for political action within SR Serbia. which at 
present is not effective cnough. Here in fact i is not 
primarily a question of constitutional law, at least not to 
such a degree that 1 would require major modifications. 
but rather u has to do with mutual relations, greaicr 
confidence, and spirit of community within that repub- 
lic. 


DANAS: A little while ago you just mentioned in passing 
the “balance of power™ as an unavoidable aspect of the 
present discussion. Some people say that that balance of 
power was such in the seventies that it favored “repub- 
lican™ solutions. But it is added, it has changed in the 
meantime (some people explicitly mention the republics 
which in the meantime have changed “camps™), and now 
we supposedly are closer to “unitarist™ solutions. 


Ribicic: | have already said what | think about that im 
commenting on the positions taken in the Memorandum 
and in the discussion in the Cankar Center. Bul since we 
are also referring to other more well-intentioned refiec- 
tions of this kind, | think that a word or two should be 
said about this. 


It 18 Certain that it 1s not possible to avoid the question of 
the position which the various republics and provinces 
take on these issues and whether and to what extent they 
consistently stick to principles and views once they have 
been adopted. This 1s particularly the case concerning 
those republics which have fallen into economic difficul- 
ties. which then might sometimes fucl the hope that 
increased centralization and greater influence of the 
— might mitigate those problems, at Icast at 
rst. 


But | would say that this kind of logic 1s short-lived and 
that over the long run it only creates problems. Prag- 
matic solutions of this kind will not result in any great 
economic benefit, however, they will bring new head- 
aches and lags in development of the socioeconomic 
relations of self-management. 


DANAS: In conclusion a “personal” question. In your 
book “Nadglasavanje ili usuglasavnjye™ [Outvoting or 
Reaching Consensus], which you published last year 
with Dr Zdravko Tomec, you say that you are not a 
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“defender of the Constitution™ and that you favor max- 
imum changes. but within the present constitutional 
conception. Nevertheless. you certainly are aware of the 
opinion thal you are a protagonist of the “hard™ linc who 
basically wants to cement the present political system. 
How do you “put up with™ those criticisms” 


Ribicic: I think that that book shows best what line 's 
being followed by my reflections and views: I do not 
favor the status quo (conceived as a preservation of 
Statism at the federal and lower levels). nor do | favor 
rejection of the present constitutional concept of the 
Federation. | think that the advocates of the “hard™ 
positions are often those on the other side in the debaic. 
whoever they might be. | took a similar position at onc 
tume in the debate over indirect relations of direct 
elections. At that time | was against the position that 
direct elections could solve all the problems and | was 
against the opinion that nothing should be touched in 
our present clectoral system. It 1s no wonder, then, that | 
have critics on both sides. that I belong to the “hard- 
line™ or dogmatic current. But I have already said that | 
have become accustomed to that crossfire. 
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a _— Slovenian Writer Queried on Views 
28000249 Belerade MLADOST in Serbo-Croatian 
6 Jul 87 pp 14-17 


[Untitled interview with Spomenka Hribar by Rasko 
Kovacevic, date and place of interview not specified] 


[Text] [Question] At the very end of your article im tssuc 
$7 of NOVA REVUA., which concludes. in a way, with a 
position against excommunication as such (and in favor 
of the broadest possible humanism and tolerance). you 
say that “Hostility toward the communists 1s just as fatal 
to cooperation as any other hostility...” Consequently. 
hatred toward anyone or anything dissolves the commu- 
nity. Does this mean that repression ts also perpetuated, 
i.c., that the former targets of repression, without con- 
sidering the need for the continuing definition (or redef- 
inition) of the principle of humanity and tolerance. 
become responsibic for repression” If so. what might this 
mean for cooperation and the community” 


[Answer] The article from which you quoted that passage 
is entitled “Vanguard Hostility and Reconciliation.” 
Part of it was also published by KNJIZEVNE NOVINE 
(Belgrade, 15 March 1987), and so it 1s not necessary to 
State the context in which thal passage occurs. 


But the fact that the former targets of repression, as you 
say, have become responsible for i. 1.c.. that repression 
iS perpetuated, can be seen from our situation. Those 
who were once persecuted themselves are today perse- 
cuting others, or demanding the persecution of those 
who think differently. My warning that hostility toward 
communists represents an equal danger to all of us. to 
society, like every other hostility, 1s not unfounded. Our 
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crisis 1S mcreasingly deeper. people's drssatrsfaction 1s 
mcreasingly greater. thei difficulties are barely tolcra- 
bic. and the responsibility for that situation bes most of 
all with the communrsts, .c.. the party whch has so far 
guided society as a whole and determined is fatc. 
People’s drssatssfaction. and above all their mability to 
make a rez! change in anything (because the party 1s still 
ruling. and ut 1s stsll naming and persccuting “internal 
enemics” insicad of lrstening to people and giving them 
an opportunity to participate constructively om secking a 
way out of the crisis). 1 growing into a ncw “class 
antagonism.” naturally “from the bottom to the top” 
now. aS a response to the “class antagonrsm™ that the 
party itself has been muitiating for years, “from the top to 
the bottom.” Thus. mm Yugoslavia today the forms of 
antagonism arc multiplying: we also have national and 
imiergecncrational antagonisms... Yugoslavia has an 
entire tempest of antagonrsms. This 1s understandable. 
since the rationalization of people's dissatrsfaction has 
not been permitted, and problems. when they break out. 
have not been permitted to be solved through the limited 
mechanisms of the legal cate and civil socecty. In such 
social Circumstances, antagonism and a search for irra- 
tonal means of “solving™ the problems naturally occur. 
and thes directly threatens that “history wall repeat 
itself” and that repression will be perpetuated. 


Reconcihation Is a Call for Humanity 


[Question] There 1s a feeling. and perhaps even a belief, 
that any rarsing of the rssuc of the monopoly over power 
held by a group or organization necessarily also implies 
a desire that such a group or organization be destroyed. 
wiped out, and this in turn produces all sorts of irrational 
impulses. In what way can such a fear be clominated, or 
at least considerably reduced” 


[Answer] If | understand you correctly. you are asking 
me whether making an issuc of power also means a 
reyection of the rulers as people. And furthermore. 
whether any calling of the party into question, or even a 
reduction of its monopoly over power, also means a 
social and personal danger for communrsts. My answer. 
naturally, 1 no! Reconcihation, first of all, implies 
recognition of every person's night to his own human 
inviolability and dignity. recognition of everyone's nght 
to his own “subjectivity.” and recognition of the right to 
make mistakes, since we are all only human. and com- 
munists are also only human. they are not “supermen.” 
Reconciliation, then. also wumplies calling upon those 
“supermen™” to return to their own humanity. and i 
implies that these “supermen™ come down among the 
people. Otherwise, such a descent would take the aura of 
“supermen” away from the communists, but would 
make 1 possible for thern to be, or even establish them as 
being. people in human and historical terms. 


You see what 1s happening today: since the communists. 
the former fighters. are so categorically demanding the 
submission of entire generations im the name of their 
own personal torments and contributions to freedom. 


POLITICAL 


and. in the name of their personal contributvon to the 
revolution. even today. 40-odd years after the liberation. 
they are demanding the repression of those who think 
differently—more and more people are gis ing them icss 
and less recognition for what they really ded: there are 
more and more people who are denying the vetcrans the 
respect duc them both as mndividuals and as veicrans. 
while saying. “They really did fight. even for as long as 
four years, but what are they doing now and what do they 
have from that of theirs now, after 40 years of 
living in freedom?” And instead of respect for thew 
contribution to our freedom being something scif-cv:- 
dent and spontancous—jusi as respect for any person 
should be self-cvident—a rejection of anything lke that 
1s happening more and more often. And this respect. 
naturally. should not be sdolairy. but rather tolcration of 
the difference. and consequently ihe uniqueness. of cach 
person. 


Personally. | think that most of the veterans have been 
manipulated by their representatives and officials... I 
also think that most of the veterans are unfortunate. not 
just because of their personal (and economic) position. 
but most of all because of the unfulfilled expectations for 
the sake of which they gave everything that the times 
demanded from them. The veterans’ dissatesfaction has 
been skillfully channeled by their own bureaucracy .nto 
hostility toward those who think differently. A few days 
ago onc of those disillusioned veterans told me. “You 
know. if I met you on the strect | would run over you.” 
Only a minute later, however, he spoke like a drsillu- 
sioned and wounded man. by no means “bloodthirsty.” 
but rather contrite. There really was no hatred or hostil- 
ity m be. Bul 1 1s precisely the concealment of past 
mustakes, the party's continuous imsistence thal every- 
thing im the past and the present has been absolutcly 
correct and nght. and im connection with this the sup- 
pression of any critecrsm and possibility of purification. 
that may one day result not only in the loss of the 
communists “moral capital.” but also in demands for a 
radical “solution to the problem.” for payment for the 
mistakes and blunders that have been made. and for 
sanctions for the wrongs done to people because of this. 


[Question] What are you actually denying the party” 


[Answer] Let us understand cach other. | am not denying 
it the nght to advocate its goals, and to struggle for power 
on the basis of its programs. These programs and the 
means of realizing them, however, must be continually 
verified through free clectrons—among the people that it 
leads. What | am denying it 1s the night to consider itself 
to be, a priori, the legitemate creator of history, | am 
denying its right to be the sole factor in which onc 15 not 
permitted to doubt, or often even to think of doubting. | 
am denying its nght to have a lease on absolute truth and 
its right to control our destiny. | am denying the 
mbhuman characteristic of always being the only onc to 
be night about everything. and to establish and maintain 
its “rightness” and “rts truth” by means of the state and 
all of its attributes (the police. the army, ctc.). 


i... 




















[Questson} Do you think—in connection with one of the 
conclusions of your present artecle—thal the separation 
of the party from the state (from power), which 1s after 
all the position of a certain number of “liberal” commu- 
nists, would really constitute an extreme threai to. and 
ea Recent eens 

exclusivism? Aad furthermore. what 
ee, Sn oe 


future development of socialist self-management” 


[Answer] First of all, let me clarify that thes 1s not a 
question of the “separation of the party from the static 
(from power), as you pul i. since im our country the 
party 1s above the state. The state 1s responsibic to i: the 
State acts mm accordance with is directives, and carnes 
Out its aims. By means of the statc. the party persecutes 


communists. my father was also a communist, and my 
mother still 1s today, she was active. especially as a 
communrst, throughout her entire working life. 1 myscif 


ongin—opposed 
to young religous peopic. Aficr all the research you have 
conducted. how do you feel about the circumstance that 
for a long tume while you were doing this work you were 
a member of the LC” And consequently. how was your 
position formed, was ut tolerated. and if m was, how did 
that tolerance end” 


[Answer] You are misinformed: | have not dealt with 
party intolerance—naturally. of Bolshevist-Communist 

the research I have done at my workplace. in 
my “job.” It es true that I have been studying youth for 


are only special forms of party intolerance per se. Dwell- 
ing on only one form of i (or phenomenon) would 


I first came to articulate the problem of party mtolerance 
through my own life, and through my own capernences. 
In the 1970's, after the well-known party letter, when 
imcreasingly greater sdcological and political repression 
was taking place. which dragged the entire society into a 
macisirom of “political turmoil,” disqualifications, sus- 
pensions, and the firing of thousands of political work- 
ers, businessmen, officials, editors, and imitcticctuals, | 
had a personal encounter with ideological exclusivism: 
my husband. Tine Hribar, was accused of not being a 
dialectical materialist. and—solely o> the basis of a party 
evaluation'—-tost the night to “educate students.” 1.¢., to 
lecture to them. The same thing happened to his col- 
league Dr Janez Jerovsek. while his colleagues Dr Viadi- 
muir Arzensek and Dr Veljko Rus (themselves eminent 
Yugoslav sociologists) lost their jobs at the Faculty for 
Socion.gy. Political Science, and Journalism im Lyubdl- 
jana. As you may recall, cight professors at the Belgrade 
Philosophy Faculty had capenenced the same fate a lithe 
earher. 


Purification 











ly, I had to begin by studying our recent history. I was 
mtcresied m the party's behavior durmng the war (or 
before 1) and after 1. It was only then that the reality of 


naturally. was not felt by the “national masses™ (as an 
ideological categor ). but rather by thousands and thou- 
sands of specific individuals. What was 1 that happened 
im our country “im the name of freedom. truth. and 
justice’ What. for cxampic. was done with the peasants 
at the tme of the so-called repurchase (Miaden 
Markov—who deserves cred for this—writes about 1 
in hes novel “ISTERIVANJE BOGA™ [The Expulsion of 
God}y’ 


That 1 how I came to understand the essence and 
phenomena of (:dcological) party intolerance. and so | 
had to describe om order to unburden my soul. It was 
only then that the rssuc of my “party loyalty” came up. mn 
connection with the artecle “Blame and Guilt.” which 
was published along with a dozen other essays im the 
“Kochek Antnology.” In that essay. | tried to formulaic 
the problem of one of the “results” of party exclusivism, 
which was expressed through the liquidation of thou- 
sands and thousands of unarmed Home Guardsmen. 
who were prisoners of war. after the war, without a trial. 
en masse’ 


Then. when the first public “criticisms” of my essay 
began. along the lines of “some people there are d. mand- 
ing a reconciliation with White-Guardism and demand- 
ing the erection of a monument to the Home Guards- 
men”™—I still had the opportunity to leave the LC by 
myself, although | did not want to. I had done my part by 
writing that article and submitting 11 for publication, and 
now it was the party's turn to take a position, not on my 


party finally reached a decision. since my basic organi- 
zatron at the school did not want to cape! me. the opstina 
committee cxpelled me from the party. 


formation of the Liberation Front’ 


POLITICAL 


[Answer] The “program™ and other democratic trends mn 
Slovenia are aficr all cating the coalison basis of the 
Liberatvon Front. but they go far beyond that bass. The 
coalmtson basis of the Liberation Front was based on an 
accord among individual groups. and an accord occurs 
when individual autonomous politcal groups (or par- 
tees) OF undivedual autonomous spheres (culture. civil 
society). for the sake of a common goal. ieave the 
leadership to onc group (or party). and give up thei own 
autonomy. Usually some party. while 11 1s stall not strong 
enough rscif, agrees to an “accord” with the other 
groups. and then when « becomes stronger m rejects 
them—and that 1s the end of the coalition. That 1s also 
the way t happened within the Executive Commutice of 
the Liberation Front: when the party became stronger, 1 
“abolsshed™ is alles. because «t placed nscif above them 
and subordinated them to iseclf—that was done through 
the well-known Dolomite statement. 


The crteng of the coalitron basis of the Liberation Front 
by the democratic movements m Slovenia today 1s an 
atiempi to pomt out that a sort of “pluralism” also 
cxrsted in the Liberation Front—until the signing of the 
Dolomite statement—so why shouldn't  cxrst today’ 
Such a reference. in my Oprmon. 1s a sort of justification, 
which 1s essentially unnecessary. today's democratic 
movements in Slovenia (and in other republics) are quite 
legitimate and must have the mght to capress themselves. 
regardiess of the coalitron nature of the Liberation Front 
and regardicss of the fact that this coalition nature of the 
Liberation Front actually never cxrsied at all—the party 
was mm the vanguard from the start. Why should we 
always have to cite the past on order to justify the present 
and the legitimacy of the demands that emerge sponta- 
neously from the present” 


Today's trends in Slovenia thus are not derived from the 
coalition nature of the Liberation Front. but rather from 
awareness of the autonomy of cach sphere (culture, 
scrence. ctc.). and primarily from awareness of the 
autonomous “valuc” of cach mdivedual person as a 
umigue mortal being In that sense. these trends are not 
consenting to any sort of “accord” with the authorities, 
usually they are in more of less open conflict with them. 


Democracy of Differences 


[Question] It could be sand that im your works there is a 
rather undevcloped overall attrtude toward the so-called 
class approach. Specifically. « seems that you do not 
make a sufficiently clear distinction between the sdeol- 
ogy of the class approach. and the real divrssons within 
cach nation. If cach nation is stratified including the 
Slovene nation. then a significant questa arises: how 1s 
a democratic mechanism cstablished tha) permits the 
cxrstence of an opposition within that natron to its own 
national static’ This 1s because, when such matters are 
specifically cxamined and defined. then there 1 not so 


much room for a homogencous national ideology... 
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j[Ansecr); Uh. that “class approach™ Naturally. cach 
nalon. or more precescly. cach socal Community. 5 
Stratified and structured m terms of thought and sdcol- 
ogy. thank God that sécologscal (party) begemonization 
eas not carned out’ There 1s still too bettie of thes mmtcrnal 
diffcrentsatvon m our Country’ My spcaking oul cxpic- 
thy agarnst party cachussersm consisuics speaking oul 
against that sdcologs whech m our country today 1 the 
only one homogenizing (or begemonizing) all of the 
contradscloms erthen any (nateonal) social Community 
as the sole and absolute begemon. the party = thus by 
definition Vac hegemon of sacicty 


Il am comsegucntly sot talking about a “homogeneous 
nathonal sicology ~ as you pul a. bul rather the oppowic 
i am talkong about pluralrsm. about democracy within a 
socsal community. and not jul the Slovene once—wehy 
should the Slovene people be an cuceptron” And «hs 
would | demand democracy only for the Slowencs. and 
not for the other peopics eath whom we arc living 
together” Democracy. morcover, 5 mdivessbic. m the 
long run a s not posssblc solcly m once republic of 
province. but rs only possible throughout all of VY ugosia- 
via. Slovene “democracy” 1s a fly that could hive for a 
single day. that could dic tomorrow on its own or be 
abolished because of pressure from a different form of 
“democracy.” namely onc that cannot endure difference. 
but only a “unified democracy ~ Democracy. as | under- 
stand it. allows not only an individual matron. bul also 
every mdividual to be different. The lack or ban on real 
democracy m our country rs based on party hegemonnm. 
whech actually msrsts epon a unified “homogencous 
national sdcology” throughout all of Yugoslavia. as if 
Yugoslavia were a sengie-nationality state. Theres “homo- 
eencous natonal sicology.” naturally. «= a Yuposiay 
“ynter-natronalism.~ whech crases the significance of the 
actual nathonal differentsatvon within ut. and shifts the 
sagmificance of natronality to a secondary bevel 


The basi question, of course. as you have formulated i. 
1s how to cstabiesh a democratx mechanimm that wll 
permit the carstcace of an opposition withen that natron 
to its own national sate. 


The answer to your qucstron—to the extent that it affects 
the eMtabinshment of an opposition within the Slovenc 
“natronal state —+s the same as for the estabirshment of 
an opposition for any other “natronal state” and for any 
other Yugoslav people by establishing true equality and 
equal “worth” for all people and for cach person ind- 
vedually. thes naturally rules owt one party's being the 
vanguard and berg a prion linked to power. This 1s 
consequently a question of establishing an opposition of 
ndeas and legitemizing various forms of opposite. as | 
have already sard. 


The so-<alled “class approach” that vow have men- 
toned. which showld be some sort of alternative to 
“national sécologies.” 15. of Course. no alternative at all’ 
(on the contrary. all of the “natronal seologies” of the 
Yugoslay peoples (or republics) are based precisely upon 





sdoulags of the “workerg class.” uc. on the sdcolagy of 
the parts. sence the sdoology of the “workeng class” 1 the 
sdoubugs of the part. —by defimsvon’ And the sdcolagy of 
the ~V uposiay workeng class” 1 based upon the sécolog: 
of the Yugoslav party. because the vanguard of the 
“workeng clas” = the party—sho che’ The natvonal- 
moms of mwndnvedual poopics m Yugoslavia (or repeblc 


nathonainm (whech rs maniicsicd as “uni-natonainm ) 
based upon the “class approach” Furthermore. the 
natbonal poltocracess are based upon. of speak m the 
name of. “thew (nateonal) working claus” whale the 
V agosiay poltocracy speaks m the name of the “VY agos- 
lav workeng claws” 


“Workong Claw” Is Not an Expression 


\(Jucstvon] Then vou themk that the “working clas” 1s 
omly an sdcologecal capressson. and nothing morc” 


sdcology. the peasant not the 
harvesis the fickds. who loves hrs 
produces bread for everyone. but 
kulak a “backward clement.” socially 


4 


(rod have to be driven out of hem... The “peasant™ as 2 
Bolshes mt category and the peasant as a human berng arc 
by mo means the same thong. just as the workers and the 
“workeng class” are not. 


In other words, the “workers mterest™ arteculated by the 
party 1s an a prion. sdcologrcal assumption. a preconds- 
tron for the real (and diverse) mterests of the workers. 
comsequently. on real fe ot 1s necessary thal workers real 


and from the party's standpomt, the “workers mitcrest™ 
% Gctermened a prion. Consequently, there m always a 
dyscrepanc) and a contradiction occurring between the 
“weorkeng claws” and the workers, for mmstance the work- 
ers are emterested in the legalization of strikes, but the 
“workeng claws” (veewed sdeologically') cannot sirke 
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[Artecte by Ramuz Kurtess: “Regularity of a Nightmare”) 


preceding postwar youth gencrations. which on different 
pends and mn different ways inherited the capenence of 
Yugoslay revolutronary optemrsm ~ 


Advantage or. 


“Sence the relations among nationalitics in contempo- 
rary Yugoslav socecty. with the socialist caperence that 
we have mberiecd. half a century's worth already.” 
Roksandi says. “are much richer mm controversy than 
has ever been the case before. and wnce has many 
forms. our attitude ‘ovard the multimationality of 
VYugosiay society must necessarily be different from what 
it used to be And thr means that the concept of national 
relations and the attrttude toward individual natronalitics 
can hardly be reduced to the formulas to which they 
could have been reduced previously And really. 110 one 





POLITICAL 


really needs to be convinced that the national awareness 
of Serts mm 1952 1s not the same thing as the national 
awarcacss of Serfs im 1957. not to menticn any other 


hrstorcal paralicis~ 


If thes warning by Drago Roksandi can be conssdered to 
be one of the central ones at thes mecting. the partici- 
pants made an cffon to ciplain why the multinational 
composition of our Country 1 not a Comparative advan- 
tage. Zoran V sdopevic says that 1s undoubicdly a sicp 
forward that natsonalism 1s no longer reduced to and 
undersiood as a mere distortion of awareness. ~ Nation- 
alism as a phenomenon.” he contenucs. “as a tendency 
and a social probiem. 1s obviously on the mcrcase mm 
many of today's socialest socecties. and im others as well. 
In some of them. 1 occaswonally assumes dramatnx and 
explosive forms. This obviously occurs m accordance 
with some deeper micrnal logic of social change. The 
genesss of nationalism m our contemporary socicty 
clearly demonstrates thr ~ 


Dream of the State as Savior 


Prvosiay Radic feels. in regard to nationalism. that 1 1s 
obviously 2 question “of a historical decline that ss 
unfortunately produced m a systema manner” “Onc 
result of the study 1s disturbing. It says that almost half of 
young people are inclined to beleve thal a strong state 
and repressive measures could overcome the mterethnac 
conflicts that persist in our country. Even though what 
hes behend thes 1s not some cherished a prion unilarnm 
and awareness. and no finished vsolated awareness of a 
firm hand. | belreve. bul rather. | would say. more the 
inatility to offer more rchable ansecrs to miterethnic 
conflicts. the fact 1s thal the younger generation. as a 
result of the chaos of irrAsonal programs for emerging 
from the crisis. docs not have any new and fresh alter- 
native for opposing that crrsis 


“lt seems that a ceriam psychological cursts 
among young ncopic. and 1 les om the fact that they do 
not reduce a person to a nationality. but rather look for 
hes undividual and personal characteristics. It scoms. 
however. that there 1s no miciicctual w.llingeess to resist 
the manipulations orngimating from the burcaucrati 
fabric of the natronality and from the bourgeors sdco- 
logucs who have multiphed recently ~ 


From all indications, natvonalism. m the cyes of the 
participants im the discusson. 1s not pust a Consequence 
of poor sdcological work. a poor interpretation of Ma - 
ism. or even the activity of antrsociairt forces. “Ite 
ontological prerequisites hie mm the large boundarres of 
the cconom and political essence of modera socialist 
socrcties. It 1s. above all. a reaction to what socialism 1s 
not. on the broader level of civilization. bul what has 
been capected of 1 among broad sections of the working 
population of young intciicctuals with a revolutwonary 
onentation.” Zoran Vidoyevic asserts. “The younger 
gencration views self-management much more critically 
than the older generation. It rarses the question. much 
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more often, of what self-management ts and what rezily 
contributes to 1. They do not take either self-manage- 
ment or Marxism, or the party or socialism, on faith. 
This 1s not a negative fact, nor docs it mean the depoli- 
tucization of youth: on the contrary, it 1s an insufficiently 
formed critical awareness on the part of the contempo- 
rary young generation, along with which there 1s also a 
hidden dimension of a desire for ideals. But there 1s also 
a much more realistic assessment of the exrsting social 
conditions, an awareness that can be a positive force for 


These observations take the strengthening of parochial 
awarenes: as their starting point. The very fact that the 
study was conducted in Serbia proper was taken as proof 
of this thesis. If we abandon ourselves to the spontanc- 
ous development of parochialism. perhaps some day we 
will also arrive at a study of the nationalism of the 
inhabitants of Palidula with respect to those of Zvezdara 


(parts of Belgrade). 


Velja Tomanovic feels that parochialization has cap- 
tured not only the economy but also some scientific and 
social areas. “This 1s to some extent an expression of our 
reality. From the example of the study conducted by 
Professor Vrcan, which applies to all Yugosiav youth, ! 
would mention that the factor that most divides Yugos- 
lav youth is not class or professional identity, and so 
forth, but precisely national identity. That is where 
considerably greater differences appear. The differences 
in onentations and attitudes between Slovenes, on onc 
hand, and the members of other peoples, are much more 
profound than those between young workers and pcas- 
ants of the same nationality. National divisions thus 
exist.” 


In conclusion, let us mention two ideas that were voiced 
by Prvoslav Ralic and Drago Roksandic. They are asso- 
ciated with responsibility and emergence from the crisis, 
which 1s manifested in this way as well. “1 would say that 
it 18 NOt true that one can establish the responsibility of 
those who put Yugoslavia on the blacklist both domes- 
tically and abroad, unless they yield their positions to 
those who have not already used up their night to make 
mistakes, and here | am thinking above all of young 
people. That is what this revolution did in 1941 and 
1945. After all, otherwise this revolution could not have 
been radically continued further,” Ralic said. And Drago 
Roksandic warned that “one must never lose sight of the 
fact that there are frequently tendencies for different 
generations’ perplexity, confusion, exhaustion, or crises 
afier the period of youth, through more or less consistent 
use, to be assumed by youth to be its own perplexity, 
confusion, exhaustion, or crisis.” 


[Box, p 22 


Ramiz Kurtes: “Framework for the Picture” 





POLITICAL 


The Research and Publishing Center of the Serbian 
Socialist Youth League. in cooperation with the Center 
for Political Science Research and Public Opinion of the 
Belgrade Institute for Social Scrences, conducted a study 
(headed by Dr Dragomir Pantic) entitled “National 
Consciousness of Young Pcople in Serbia Proper.” using 
a sample of 955 young respondents from all categories in 
all nine regions of the republic. The findings confirmed 
the main hypothesis of the study. that the awareness of 
members of the contemporary young geacration ts strat- 
ified and differentiated, but that in spite of its complex- 
ity and heterogeneity, internationalis! attitudes are pre- 
dominant among young peoplic. and there 1s a relatively 
narrow group of young people with nationalist attitudes 
(13 percent). The study showed that there have been no 
fundamental changes among today’s youth with respect 
to the tendencies observed among young pcoplic two 
decades ago and in several later studies. 


Today most young people acquire information about 
their nationality, interethnic relations, and so forth 
through the mass news media (four-fifths), followed by 
academic institutions, personal contacts. and gencral 
literature. Only then come family and relatives, while 
sociopolitical organizations, political schools of all types. 
and labor campaigns are rarely mentioned as channels of 
information. The study confirmed that young peopic 
have considerable interest in nationality problems. Nev- 
ertheless, there are not many who are extremely inter- 
ested in these topics (only 18 percent). There are 52 
percent who are “fairly” interested, but a considerable 
number oi people have little or no interest im thes arca 


(30 percent). 


According to this study. 1 can be stated that young 
people have a realistic view of the current state of 
interethnic relations in our country, and that their views 
objectively reflect the situation and trends in socicty. 
Their assessments of the state of interethnic relations are 
more negative than in similar previous studies, however. 


In regard to interethnic relations in Yugoslavia and 
relations in Serbia (including the socialist autonomous 
provinces), most of the respondents consider them poor 
(54 percent). In contrast to this. many of the young 
people polled consider interethnic relations in a local 
framework to be very good (37 percent) or satisfactory 
(53 percent). while the number of negative assessments 1s 
minimal (9 percent). Young people are quite critical of 
the situation in Kosovo: 87 percent of the respondents 
State that the quality of interethnic relations there 1s 


poor. 


One of the characteristic phenomena revealed by this 
study #s that young peuple view individual symbols of 
the state, the National Liberation Struggic, and the 
revolutionary tradition of fraternity and unity as the 
most important factors in the cohesion of our society. 
Thus, a mixture of clements of statehood and traditional 
values 1s predominant. To a lesser extent, young people 
see a factor linking our peoples and national minorities 
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in sdcological valucs of more recent vintage. such as 
self-management or nonalignment. and Icasi of all, in 
more distant hrstorncal integrating factors (common cth- 
nic Orgin. or similarity of cultures) or in the LCY (only 
I percent) and the unified working class and market (also 


1 percent). 


This study also confirmed that considerably widespread 
and undesirable unitaristic sdeas of Yugoslavism do not 
exist among young peopic. Only 9 percent of those polled 
see Yugoslavism in this way. thal 1s. as giving mse to a 
new nationality or “supernationality.” Most young peo- 
pie. almost one-third. understand Y ugoslavism to be the 
equal closeness of all of our peopics and national minor- 
ies. Thes concept 1s particularly supported by those who 
most strongly reyect nationalism. Almost a fourth of the 
young people cquatc Yugoslavism ith citizenship. 
Some young people link the meaning of Yugoslavism 
today 10 protest against national nfts and divisions, and 
thus view it os being a tool, though one serving the 
purpose of the unity and integration of society, which 
they perceive as disrupted and threatened. As many as 
four-fifths of young people are convinced that the chil- 
dren of nationally mixed marriages should be designated 
as Yugoslavs. The same majority of young people feels 
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that a person should perceive himscif cqually as a 
member of a given nationality and as a member of the 
Yugoslav community. implying a so-called dual sdent- 
fication. 


Most young people (as many as 37 percent) perceive 
political leaders to be the ones mainly responsible for 
nationalism, followed by the humanistic intelligentsia 
(13 percent), while considerably fewer singled out the 
members of other social strata and large social and 
professional groups. 


In all groups of young people. those who reject nation- 
alism are predominanit—from 52) percent among young 
farmers, to as much as 90 percent among employed 
young specialists. A strong rejection of nationalism 1s 
characteristic of the more educated categories of young 
peopic, while more poorly educated young people dis- 
play this aspiration less intensively. Every sixth respon- 
dent has mixed feelings or ts not interested. Overall, 
nationalism occurs among 13 percent of young people. 
which 1s approximately the same as in several previous 
Studies. 
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Deputy Minister Describes National Civil Defense 
Activities 
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{Article by Gen. Arms Tadeusz Tuczapski, Deputy Min- 
ister of National Civil Defense, Chief Inspector of Ter- 
ritonal Defense: “Civil Defense in Security Service and 
the Peaceful Development of the Country™] 


[Text] In the hierarchy of socially recognized valuc 
systems, the necessity of ensuring national security and 
public defense occupies one of the foremost positions. In 
this day and age. nuclear arms constitute a real threat to 
all of mankind. The chances for man’s survival increase 
as the threat of obliteration decreases and the further 
removed are the sources and limits of this threat. Mean- 
while, the development of the modern world has multi- 
pled these sources and drawn closer to the limits of 


danger. The greatest danger is the threat to peace and the 
threat of nuclear annihilation. 


The enormous accumulation in the heart of Europe of 
military potential together with a powerful concenira- 
tion of industry, the specificity of land-use management 
and the density of population, means that the vision of 
an arms clash, not only with nucicar weapons but even 
with the conventional means of warfare which today 
possesses an unprecedented power and striking preci- 
sion—becomes unimaginable. In case of war. the bound- 
ary between military and civilian targets, between the 
old concept of a front and the zone of interior, between 
the degree of military and civilian safety, would in 
— disappear. Even a small nuciear strike would 

devastation, contamination and infec- 
tion, ion, fos and the penetration into the environment of 
toxic chemical and radioactive substances deadly to all 
forms of life. The destructive effects of cumulative 


damage would affect entire macroregions and ccosys- 
tems. 


In the Face of Threat 


The militarization of the way of thinking and living: 
existing social conflicts; the technological complexity. 
quantity and unparalicied power of destruction of 
present-day weapons as well as the escalation to the 
highest level of military readiness of nuclear-missile 
systems on the ground, in the air, and within the ocean 
depths have made the fate of nations and continents 
dependent not only on the possibility of making a 
voluntary, criminal decision of using this weaponry, but 
= the possibility of using it by mistake, misunder- 

_ or the lack of strategic imagination. The possi- 
bility unleashing an atomic nightmare as a result of a 
simple chance occurrence has also increased incompara- 
bly. Disturbances or errors in computer information or 
what might seem a minor flaw in the clectronic circuit 
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systems of armaments and their contro! could, under 
specific conditions, lead to the uncontrolled escalation of 
occurrences with unpredictable consequences. 


The current perception of existing and potential danger 
has abolished traditional stereotypes and altitudes 
towards the phenomenon of war as an extreme form of 
resolving conflict in international life. Curreniiy, when 
mankind has been faced with the global threai of nucicar 
war, a new form of political and strategic thinking 1s 
necessary that would correspond totally to the harsh 
realities of this era. 


The practical expression of this are the efforts made by 
the Sovict Union and our allied countrics aimed at 
averting the threat of war and al ensuring lasting inter- 
national peace and security. In this very spirit, a Polish 
proposal was formulated that 1s contained in Jaruzelski's 
Plan and aimed at strengthening trust, reducing the 
number of nuclear arms and conventional weapons in 
the area between the Rhine and Bug rivers [Poland], 
making concrete cfforts geared toward finding roads 
leading to lasting peaceful coexistence and to the assur- 
ance in the heart of Europe of conducive conditions for 
international cooperation in the interest of a peaceful 
future among nations. The issue of such a change 1m the 
character of war doctrines was proposed for the first time 
in Jaruzelski's Plan so that they [doctrines] could 
become mutually recognized as strictly defensive. How- 
ever, the NATO countries are in no hurry to accept the 
initiatives of socialist countries and are always coming 
out with new objections, reservations and conditions. At 
the same time, they are continuing with unrcicnting 
energy the deployment of constantly more advanced 
technological-arms systems. This attitude of imperialism 
determines the general policy assumptions of socialist 
countries in the international sphere. They are: peace 
protection and the assurance of a system of gencral 
security. At the same time, as long as there exists the 
threat of the escalation of wars and military conflicts by 
imperialism, socialist countries will be forced to main- 
tain their defense systems at a level guaraniccing the 
ability to ward off every attack. 


Poland, as an important clement in the defense system of 
Warsaw Pact nations, plays an important role in the 
calculation of NATO officers. This importance 1s deter- 
mined :by the position and strategic significance of our 
country in Europe and by its developed communication, 
industrial and technological-defense infrastructure. All 
of this codefines the main priorities of the PRL defense 
policy, its concept, assumptions, goals, principles and 
organizational-task structure of the defense sysicm. 


Determining Factors 


The present-day notion of a nation’s defense and secu- 
rity has a complex and multifaceted character. It encom- 
passes a series of factors and clements that are impossi- 
ble to specify and classify explicitly according to more or 
less comparable criteria, goals, structures and tasks. It 1s 
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most frequently accepted thal a country’s security and 
level of defense is determined by its cconomic and 
demographic potential, geographic position. cultural- 
civilizational achievements, armed forces and their com- 
bat equipment and readiness. Of key significance are 
political system factors. alliances and other international 
associations, internal order. and public patriotic-defense 
awareness. The state of a country’s defense and security 
also depends on a properly organized. weil and up-to- 
date equipped, and properly prepared civil defense. 


Civil defense, as one of the basic clements of the defense 
system of the PRL. best reflects the strictly defensive 
character of our war doctrine. defines the essence of 
current military and ecological threats, and determines 
the directions and principics of indispensable preventive 
undertakings. For this reason, civil defense 1s organized 
and perfected as a multifunctioning, properly prepared 
and equipped body capable of taking on defense-rescue 
activity for the assurance of public safety and a nation’s 
material goods and culture not only during wartime but, 
what 1s of partecular importance, during peacetime. This 
18 the basic and most important characteristic of civil 
defense because man’s life and his environment are not 
threatened only by war. In recent years, we have become 
convinced numerous times that despite extraordinary 
successes in the ficld of science and technology. prob- 
lems involving the reliability of technical equipment and 
problems with discipline, order and the proper organi- 
zation of operational-production processes continuc to 
be a source of many hazards. 


The catastrophes in the Italian village of Seveso, in the 
Indian city of Bhopal, in Skopje, in Chernobyl; the 
pollution of the Rhine and Oder rivers: the forest fires in 
China and in Siberia; and here at home. the frequent 
serious flooding remind us constantly that even if we 
were to overlook the greatest danger, which nucicar and 
conventional weapons represent, 1t would turn out that 
there 1s a multitude of various nonmilitary threats to 
mankind: dramatic catastrophes, accidents and various 
natural disasters striking at the life of man, destroying 
his environment, and disorganizing or downright pre- 
venting production-cconomic activity im vast areas for 


long period of time. 


The awareness of existing military and civilizational 
dangers has broadened the functions of civil defense and 
has outlined new tasks for ut. The socio-political, orga- 
nizational-economic and cultural changes taking place in 
the life of the country have created solid bases for the 
Organization and functioning of civil defense as an 
integral part of the nation’s defense system. The intro- 
duction of the particular elements and structures of civil 
defense into the entire administrative and economic 
system of the country: i.c., into various institutions and 
enterprises, work establishments in the city and in rural 
areas, social and cooperative organizations, and the 
specific outlining of defense responsibilities of the public 
im general, means that civil defense in Poland today 
constitutes the most effective form of individual and 
collective self-defense. 
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For Man and for the Environment 


The constant updating of the long-term program of 
improving all the clements and integral parts of civil 
defense in accordance with the various kinds and aspects 
of threat, the requirements of scientific-technological 
progress as well as the economic potential of the country 
are conducive to the effective implementation of civil 
defense tasks. The organizational-technological and 
training-upbringing tasks contained in the program have 
been defined precisely in normative-icgal documents 
which sct and regulate. amorg other things. the princi- 
ples of civil defense service. training in the system of 
gencral self-defense. as well as the procedure of appoint- 
ing, Organizing and operation of the forces and means of 
various services and rescuc units. The powers of officers 
dealing with matters of regulating civil defense have 
been defined: matters involving protective building con- 
struction have been set in order. conceptual, planning 
and legislative work 1s being continued for the purpose of 
raising the overall level of the technological-dcfense 
readiness of the entire system. 


The development of civil defense—beginning with the 
Regional Anti-Aircraft Defense formed 36 years ago and 
then the General Civil Defense, all the way to the current 
structure of Civil Defense [OC}—indicates that the rate 
with which it must deal with problems arising from the 
development of increasingly more dangerous military 
concepts, new combat measures as well as with compli- 
cated production processes often hazardous to man and 
the environment, requires the implementation of 
increasingly more advanced methods of preventing var- 
ious hazards, of keeping up with ever-increasing needs in 
the area of modernizat:on and introduction of qualita- 
tively new types of techiological outfitting of OC forces, 
the introduction of new ways of managing complicated 
rescue operations, as well as organizing general and 
specialized training of the public an of OC units. 


In particular, many immensely informative proposals 
and considerations have been the result of, among other 
things, the tragic events in the Chernobyl power plant. 
They have been thoroughly analyzed both within the 
context of the future development of atomic energy in 
Poland and from the point of view of the assumptions of 
the overall methodology of preventive-defense opera- 
tiONS pertaining to, among other things, the concept of 
the functioning of civil defense. Attention may be called 
her to such features as: a constant, high level of readiness 
to assume immediate rescue action, the unfailing reh- 
ability of the functioning of contamination and porson 
detection systems which should also detect their nature, 
range, speed with which they spread and possible effects, 
as well as the indispensability of possessing a precisely 
functioning general alert and alarm system for the pub- 
lic, for the authorities and work establishments at all 
levels of control. Such systems must be equipped with a 
constantly monitoring, densely distributed network of 
carly warnings possessing the most advanced means of 
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processing information electronically. including cquip- 
ment for the early detection and assessment of the level 
of contamination in the air, water, soil, agricultural 
products and the ability to determine the safe consump- 
tion and use of various food products, feed and basic 
goods. 


Signs of a hazard forming on a plant. city. provincial or 
regional scale, detected in time, have an important 
significance for the safety of man and his environment. 
The constant monitoring, prognosticating and control of 
various phenomena indicating the possibility of an 
impending danger and the detection and analysis of their 
causes, character and ways of manifesting themselves— 
all of this makes 11 possible to assess the situation in time 
and undertake indispensable preventive measures and in 
case of need, to take immediate rescue action. 


The developed network of plants of the chemical, met- 
allurgical, power, and mechanical indusines as well as 
the system of pipelines and fuel storage. installations and 
hydraulic systems based on increasingly newer and more 
advanced technologies that are also not deprived of 
sensitivity and risk, undergoes radical changes in struc- 
ture and character, increases the likelihood of the occur- 
rence of various greatly complicated breakdowns, catas- 
trophes and tragic events which often entail a 
considerable number of victims and enviroumental con- 
tamination, and causes great financial losses. 


Under extreme conditions, plant forces and rescue mea- 
sures would not be capable of independently controlling 
the situation. 


In such instances, what is necessary are the concericd 
actions of various specialized forces, the coordinated 
bringing into action of various divisions and units, i.c.. 
medical first-aid, fire-fighting, chemical warfare defense, 
deactivation, engineering which at times are equipped 
with unique devices, means of transportation and com- 
munication, and other equipment. Only a professionally 
trained operational-technical team forming a civil 
defense staff is capable of running this type of very 
complex and large-scale operation. Only a staff prepared 
in this manner is able to effectively direct the activity of 
numerous rescue services; offer plant work forces and 
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the local public indispensable assistance, organize an 
informational system, supplies and care, and conduct an 
evacuation in case of need from a threatened area. 


Legally, the heads of civil defense in a territorial system 
are the governors, city and gmina mayors and leaders, 
and plant managers. Therefore, it is their responsibility 
to constantly increase efforts aimed at creating condi- 
tions for the proper implementation of OC tasks by their 
subordinate task force, to adhere to the technological 
regimen and standards, to care for internal order and 
discipline, to inform the public about various hazards, to 
take appropriate remedial measures in case of need as 
well as to be constantly concerned about keeping the 
remaining forces and means at their disposal in a con- 
Stant state of readiness to take appropriate action in case 
of various impending threats. This function ts furthered 
by a process of general defense training and staff drilling 
which ts organized at various levels of the state admin- 
istrative structure. A variety of scientific-research work 
1S necessary for assuring perspective orientation as to the 
character, range and directions of the development of 
civil defense. No problem of greater significance can be 
solved in practice without the thorough analysis of its 
character, substance and significance as well as theoret- 
ical formulation and substantiation. 


The country’s civil defense, shaped according to the 
needs of assuring safety to the collective body of Poland, 
its material goods and culture, complies with the objec- 
tive norms of the nation’s peaceful development. It is not 
a Static structure but together with the entire social, 

economic and government body, and changes in the 
political-strategic situation and scientific-technological 
progress, it is subject to the process of constant develop- 
ment and improvement and becomes an important cle- 
ment in the services of national defense and security. 
The concept of the organization and functioning of civil 
defense, service in its ranks, the implementation of 
training and organizational tasks are convergent with the 
strategy of the nation’s socioeconomic development and 
productively serve the integration of society around the 
concept of the further strengthening of the power and 
promising future of our homeland. 
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Standard of Living Changes Charted Over 
1981-1985 Period 
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[Article by Grazyna Smulska: “Five Lean Years™] 


[Text] How did we live in the first haif of the 1980's” 
What is the balance in the previous 5-year period for 
vanious socioeconomic groups, both rural and urban? 
For whom were these lean years, and for 
whom were they just the opposite? Which areas defining 
the standard of living were abandoned and which suc- 
ceeded in surviving regress? An attempt at an answer to 
these questions—important not only from purely cogni- 
tive considerations, but from practical ones as well—is 
contained in a GUS [Central Statistical Office] publica- 
tion entitled “Living Conditions of the Population over 
the 1981-1985 Pernod.” Not without reason was it a 
subject for disucssion in the Planning Commission. 


This 1s a very interesting compendium of knowledge 
prepared by the GUS Department of Social Research, 
with cooperation from the Departments of Demographic 
and Nonmaterial Services Research, Internal Trade and 
Communal Economy, National Economy and Price Bal- 
ances, and Work and Wages. Information and numerical 
data on the state of the population and its income, costs 
of living, consumption, the equipping of houscholds with 
durable goods, housing conditions, health care, social 
welfare, education and upbringing, and dissemination of 
culture are printed in seven chapters. 


Is this answer comprehensive? That's debatabic. Experts 
call attention to the lack of data on, among other things. 
the second circulation of income, on the outside help 
from which many households profit, on allotment gar- 
dens, which often have significant impact on family 
budgets, and to the neglect of the minimum social 
Category, etc. However, these shoricomings do not shake 
the basic significance of the study, which may, in simple 
terms, give rise to the argument that admittedly many 
very essential changes occurred from 1981 to 1985 in 
nearly all areas defining the life of the community, yet 
this period was not homogeneous. Several of the changes 
canceled each other out, which returned us to our 
Starting point. Others appeared to be permament. and 
are continuing. Whether this is beneficial or not is 
already another matter. 


Left-Handed Tilt 


During this time our population increased by more than 
1.5 million (1,606,000), wherein a high growth rate was 
noted at the beginning of the 1980's, which slowed in 
1985. The birthrate in that year was the lowest in the 
past decade. As previously, the growth in urban popula- 
tron was faster, while the rural population stabilized. As 
before there also were more women: 105 for every 100 
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men in 1985 (although more boys were born). In 1985 
for every 100 individuals of working age there were 71.5 
not of working age. while in 1980 there were 68.6. 


The standard of living ts measured primarily by income 
level. Wages. which constituted about half of income. 
had the greatest effect on shaping u. (This share 
decreased in 1980-85 to 47.9 percent). 


In 1985 the average wage in the socialized economy was 
3.3 tumes greater than in 1980. Industrial jobs paid the 
highest wages. construction was second (the oppositc 
from 1980), next were science and technology (in fourth 
position in 1980), agriculture (sixth in 1980), and admin- 
istration of the state and of justice. The last places were 
held, as in 1980, by health care and social welfare. trade. 
and education and upbringing. In 1980 finance and 
insurance were also the lowest salaried arcas. but 
in 5 years they advanced. thanks to the largest (3.8 times) 
increase IN wages. 


Health care and social welfare workers were the lowest 
paid during the entire 5-year period except in 1982. 
when insurance, culture and art. physical education, 
tourism and recreation, and education and upbrining 
were still lower on the wage ladder. In 1980 the average 
wage in the highest paid area was 43-percent higher than 
for health care and social welfare, and in 1985 1 was 46- 


percent higher. Thus. the pay degradation of this arca 
worsened. 


In evaluating living conditions, working with averages ts 
misicading, however, inasmuch as it turns out that the 
majority of workers do not carn the average wage. but 
less. Statisticians call this “the left-handed tilt of distr- 
bution curves toward lower wages.” It does not appear in 
all sectors of the economy. It is just the opposite im 
industry and construction, which means that a relatively 
large proportion of these workers carn high wages. and 
relatively few carn lower wages. In the areas of science 
and technological development and transportation and 
communications there is no “tlt,” for both high and low 
wages are the lot of a small fraction of the workers. On 
the other hand, this anomaly is most of all apparent in 
education and upbringing. culture and art, health care 
and social welfare, physical education, tourism and 
recreation, and administration of the state and of justice: 
there is a relatively large number of workers in the lower 
wage brackets here, while few are in the higher ones. 


In the study of this, it was not stated expressly, but one 
can believe that social services, especially pensions and 
annuities, show a similar characteristic. In 1985 social 
services moncy constituted 15.4 percent of income. 
while in 1980 it was 11.4 percent (but the largest share, 
17.2 percent, was attained in 1982). The number of 
pensions and annuitics, which took first place among 
these services, was nearly 40 percent greater in 1985 than 
in 1980; payments were 4.8 times higher, and the level of 
the average pension and annuity was 3.4 times higher. 
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Stuupends increased the most slowly, only by a factor of 
2.2 in 5 years, whereas social security benefits rose the 
fastest, by a factor of 8. (ZUS [Social Security Agency] 
States that the latter increased by a factor of 5.3. counting 
benefits connected with compensations for family mem- 
bers). In 1982 family and nursing benefits began to play 
a particular role. These payments rose by a factor of 11.3 
(according to ZUS). for the most part in 1982. aaj the 
average level increased by a factor of 10. In 1981 an 
educational benefit also appeared, payments of which 
first mncreased quickly (until 1983), and then fell. As a 
result the average level of the educational benefit was 
almost the same in 1985 as in 1981. 


Progress in Rural Arcas 


The income of farmers allocated for consumption and 
nonproductive investment rose faster than wages in 5 
years, by a factor of 3.5, but more slowly than social 
services moncy or income from work in the nonsocia- 
lized economy outside of agriculture (growth by a factor 
of 4.4) and also income from activities on the side (3.9 
times). 


However, it 1s characteristic that in the entire 5-year 
perniod the average income of farm houscholds surpassed 
that of other groups of houscholds. This was the basic 


change in comparison with the carlier period, although 
since 1983 this lead has been shrinking. 


The income of households connected with farming 
increased significantly faster than the rest. Most pro- 
nounced were the gains of the farm-worker group. whose 
mcome level in the 1970's was close to that of pensioners 
and annuitants (a distance of a dozen percentage points 
or so separated both groups from workers’ houscholds). 
whereas in the first half of the 1980's their income per 
person in the household increased by almost a factor of 
4 (by 294 percent). Somewhat smaller was the increase in 
the income of the farm population (289 percent). but 
they were initially in a better situation. The Ieast favor- 
able was the 5-year balance for workers’ houscholds 
(income increased by 252 percent) or that for pensioners 
and annuitants (237 percent). 


These changes did not take place in an even way. At first, 
in 1982-83. the income of farm houscholds and of 
pensioners and annuitants grew the fastest. then both 
groups had the lowest increase in income, and then farm 
houscholds again outstripped the rest. Commenting on 
this phenomenon, the authors of the study said that the 
division of income between the population in the social- 
ized economy and individual agriculture 1s continually 
not stabilized. 


The Poor and the Rich 


In spite of gains in a@rage income, farm houscholds 
more often than the rest were in the low-income group. 
For example, in 1985, 20 percent of individuals in 
workers’ houscholds, a little over 20 percent in farm 
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workers’ houscholds. and more than 30 percent of farm- 
ers Or pensioners and annuitants had incomes lower than 
7.300 zloty per month. The average of farm families 
appeared only at high-inco-nec levels. In 1985. 10 percent 
of the farm population had incomes higher than 21.340 
zloty, while the top 10 percent of worker houscholds 
began at incomes of 17.890 zloty. farm workers at 17.530 
zloty. and pensioners and annuitants at 14.270 zloty. 


The low-income area, for which 8.000 zloty monthly was 
taken as the upper limit in 1985. included almost every 
third member in farm families (30.3 percent), and more 
than every third member (34.9 percent) in families of 
pensioners and annuitants. On the other hand. in worker 
or farm-worker families. every fifth person (correspond- 
ing to 18.5 and 21.2 percent of those studied) was in this 
level. 


The greatest contrast in levels of affluence always char- 
acterized rural areas. and. in relation to 1980. they have 
widened even morc. For the remaining houschold cate- 
gones. the differentiation and distribution of income in 
1985 was similar to that of 1980. which docs not mean 
that im the course of $ years there was any lack of 
reshuffling. This calls attention to the fact that, in worker 
houscholds. differences in income were not really large. 
bul were to the advantage of the better situated group. 
whose income rose faster. However. in pensioner and 
annuitant houscholds 1 was the opposiic, to the advan- 
tage of the more impoverished houscholds. 


In the study, an analysis of the makeup of the low- 
income level during the entire 5-year period 1s omitted, 
and this perhaps 1s its basic flaw. Only the status in 1985 
is given, when in this stratum there were 7,536,000 
individuals. that 1s, 22.6 percent of the population rep- 
reserited mm the study of household budgets. in which 
3,434,000 were members of worker families. 1,645,000 
were members of pensioner and annuitant families. 
1,331,000 undividuals were from farm-worker families. 
and 1.126.000 were irom farms. There 1s also a compar- 
ison with 1984, when the low-income level upper limit 
was 7.000 zloty and there were 675,000 individuals in 
that income stratum, that is, 8 percent more. In 1984-85 
the greatest decrease was in the proportion of low- 
income individuals in farm-worker houscholds (by 6.5 
points), and then in farm or pensioner and annuitant 
houscholds (about 2.5 ports). 


Better and Worse Market 


Changes in nominal income were not completely cov- 
ered by the flow of real income, for costs of living 
increased unevenly in several types of households, the 
most in farm (by a factor of 4.3) and farm-worker 
houscholds (by a factor of 4.2) and the least in pensioner 
and annuitant houscholds as well as in worker house- 
holds (by a factor of 4). Also, the average annual rate of 
increase in cost of living in the 5-year period was highest 
for farm tamiulies (37.2 percent), and lowest for workers 
(35.6). In 1982*and 1984, the increase in the cost of 
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living was higher for low-income families. since im thes 
penod there was a significantly higher increase in food 
costs than in nonfood item costs. whereas in 1981. 1983. 
and 1985 1 was the opposite. 


Spe anes Clana: Gb-a> On ateee US eee, 
which im most sectors of the cconomy was nearly 20 
percent. The greatest fall occurred in transportation and 
communications, by almost 30 percent. and in the com- 
munal cconomy, by 25 percent. whereas the Icast, 8.2 
percent. took place in finance and insurance. On the 
other hand. the real income of farmers or real pensioners 
and annuities decreased by almost 15 percent. 


The decrease im real income during the 5-year period for 
several houschold cS WaS Mot given, bul i 1s 
possible to calculate u. Thus, in worker houscholds u 
decreased by 13 percent. by 7 percent for farm workers. 
by 8 percent for farmers. and by 17 percent for pension- 
ers and annuitants. In this last case. the fall in real 
mcome in the 5-year penod was almost cxactly the same 

as in the worst year of the crisis, 1982. when pensioner 
ond Aaneiaes Heeniadin, Iii Se eetamh ieataniinn 
undertakings. relatively suffered the least loss. Since that 
tome the protection was noticeably not very effective. 
since the 1981-85 balance appeared Icast favorable for 


constituted 92 percent of the population's discretronary 
fund: in 1981 it was 75.7 percent: in 1984, 90.5 percent: 
and in 1985. 85.9 percent. 


Sale of food fell by 15.5 percent. but sale of nonfood 
items decreased only 0.4 percent. Included among the 
food articles, of which there were fewer supplics than in 
1980, were grain-flour products (by over 20 percent 
which. however, is sufficient for maintaining balance). 
cereals (by nearly half), meat (23 percent). animal fats 
(by 26 percent), and chocolate (by more than 60 percent) 
On the other hand, there were more candics (over 60 
percent). cottage cheese (more than one-fourth). as well 


i 


cheese and cheese spread (by 16 percent). and 
vegetable oils (almost 7 percent). 


Among the nonfood articles, of which there were fewer 
supplies, were radio receivers (over 16 percent), black 
and white televisions (26 percent), tape recorders and 
dictaphones (almost half). kitchen utensils (30 percent). 
cloth coats (nearly 14 percent), and rubber and textile- 


cent), sewing machines (36 percent), stereophonic radio 
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: : including a 
12-percent decrease in animal fats:.and oil, 4.5 percent. 
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mm cities fell 18 percent, the number im rural arcas grew by 
9 percent. The number of rooms per apartment increased 
both in rural and urban arcas. but in cities thes went from 
3.12 to 3.18, and from 3.32 to 3.40 im rural arcas. The 


while the number of apartments made availabic for usc 
average apartment size increased from 50 to 51.2 square 
meters in cities and from 62.1 to 63.8 square meicrs m 
rural 


In thes regard also. during this 5-year permod rural arcas 
were im 2 more advantageous situation than citecs. for. 


in 1985 was more than 6 percent lower than in 1980. and 
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In terms of energy equivalents, the consumpuon of food 
more than 7 percent less protein was consumed. This 
included nearly 7 percent less fat and 6 percent less 
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construction industry. The only plus 1s the fact that the 
average annual raic of growth in housing resources (1.72 
percent) outsimipped the population's growth ratc (0.86 
percent). 


Al the end of 1985 ncarly 2.1 milhon members and 
candidates (having come of age) were wasting for coop- 


education and upbringing. 


of the urban and 38.1 percent of the rural). There were 
119 children for every 100 places (124 m 1980). How- 
ever, the statestecs for the 6-year period are inflated by 


notice, for the number of visitors was almost the same as 
mm 1980, and there were fewer caclusive school trips. 


but the number of moviegoers grew (by 10 percent). 


Only radio and television developed without drsturbanc- 
es, both with regard to range of activities and also 
program length (quality « a subjective matter). The 


The skempy data on health care and social welfare show 
that slight progress was made in thrs arca. The number of 
physscians and obsicincans and—to the smalicst 

increased a little. both in absolute num- 
bers and per 10.000 population. However, this last index 
did not wmprove with respect to dentists and pharma- 
cists. The number of beds increased a lutic, by 0.4 
percent when calculated per 10.000 persons, but only mm 
gecncral hospitals. 


In physcsatric hospitals they dechaed by 11.1 percent. 
The number of clinics and health centers also increased 
slightly, but. at the same time, 12 indusinal and 41 
cooperative clinics were closed (so perhaps again activity 
was an outward appearance). The number of pharma- 
crsts (generally accessibic) increased 6.2 percent, and the 
number of places im social assistance houses grew 6.3 
percent, with a simultancous | 7-percent decrease mm the 
number of persons wasting for a place. 


Mortality mereased. In 1980 the death rate was 9.9 
percent, and mm 1985 ut was 10.3 percent. (In 1981-83 the 
number of deaths decreased compared with 1980. and 


later increased : ) Death rates im all age 
groups are greatcr for men than for women. but the death 
rate for men, among the age group 50-64. 
decreasing and ata rate than for women. for whom 


the death rate even increased slightly. Three-fourths of 
the total number of deaths mm 1985 were caused im turn 
by circulatory system dise>.. 5 and tumors. as well as by 
accidents and porsoning. 


The picture of the population's standard of living mm the 
S-year period is undoubtedly pessimistic. After all, a 
would be difficult to capect anything cise under crises 
conditions. However, one thing 1s thought provoking 
and hits home: the real lack of prooritics. As a resuli, om 
the changes occurring 1 would be difficult to find some 
direction or stable trend. That that improved one year 
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often worsened mm the next. and the balance came oul to 
zero or near zero. This ss also a method for surviving 
difficult years. however. 1 turns out that. m view of 
social conssdcrations. 11 would be more advantageous to 
ensure marked progress om certam arcas (which ones 15 2 
question of chose and agreement). even sacrificing the 
rest 


It 1s also evident that consumption cicarly lost ground to 
other needs of the economy. yet the worst 1s thal 1 1 not 
known (and. morcover. stl ss not known now) which 
ones we really would lke to have. We are comparing 
everything with 1980. for there are no other pots of 
reference, but 1s 1 really necessary to arm at rephcateng 
and exceeding the consumption of 5 years before m 
evcory area” 


These doubts do not allow for an uncquivocally positive 
evaluation of the maternal progress of rural arcas. or also 
rather. taking note of the cnormous contrasts, of some 
rural mmhabritants. and a rather small percentage of them 
at that. The consequences of thes progress. however. on 
the quality and modernity of consumption are vital. If 
thes consumption will be wasteful. irratvonal, and largely 
for show and one may suspect that 1 1s developing im thrs 
directson, then the trrumph or rural areas—if thew gains 
are maimtaincd—will be largely Pyrrhec. 
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Deterrents to Croatian Investment in Kosovo 
Viewed 


28000248 Zagreh VIESNIK (SEDAM DANA 
supplement) in Serbo-Croanan 25 Jul 87 p § 


[Artecte by Ivo Jakorlyevec] 


[Text] The most recent status report on mvesiments of 
the sconomy of SR Croatia m SAP Kosovo which we 
have received from the republic Economic Chamber. 
where all information on the policy of regional develop- 
ment 1s gathered and new activities between Croatia and 
Kosovoare coordinated. shows that 4 new development 
projects are now being financed. and 100 work organ- 
vavons from Croatia are mvolved m new and old 
projects But what 1s really new about these new projects. 
and are there two sides to the com” 


Ever sence the 1981 social plan for the country’s devel- 
opment and the enactments and social compacts 
updated at that tome made « possible for cconomic 
organizations from the advanced republics to invest half 
of the resources for the directly mmto 


yount progects instead of merely paying everything into an 
account of the Fund for Faster of the 


Underdeveloped. there has been a great deal of change in 


partners in Kosovo. By means of those documents col- 
lectrves from Croatia invested 27 bilhon dinars directly 


has not been reached: had a been entirely used, Croatia 
would have had to invest 62 bilhon through the manda- 
tory loan for more rapid development of underdevei- 
oped Kosovo and the same amount agai through joint 
mvesiment with sons of associated labor in that 
province. So. of the ¢ arable SO percem of total 
resources for Croatia, only 22 percent have been com- 
mitted through jornt proyects. and all the rest in the form 
of the mandatory loan. What are the reasons for such 


If Economec Interest Were Paramount... 


We learned from Syepan Vrabec. coordinator of this 
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tugged at the cloth rectangic. The cloth fell 
ome the dark rver gorge woldrcrs wugnaicd that ec 
cowld proceed 


tarth that 1s given to ws only om our youth 
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Attitudes te Social Distinctions F xplored 
2000. 00a Belerade SEDELISE INFORMATINNGE 
SOLINE on Sorted roaten 9 fue 87 pp 14-16 


| Artecle by Milan Milosevec “The Key to Power] 


[Text] “Econom. polescal. and other social mequalrtics 
have become not only too great but also dysfunctional — 
Dr Mehario Popov concluded on hrs final commentary 
on the survey “Socul Inequrtees” wthech hes recently 
heen published “It 1s not possible to go on without bemit 
conducting a policy of ‘soldarity with lowng enterprise 
es eith those who are incompetent and eith those eho 


develop a system of waxcialest Gemmocracy and at the same 





Research of the School of Philosophy at Scigrade Uni- 
veTety comsrsting of Mirhaylo Popovec. Marya Bogdano- 
vec. Sreten Vujownc, Borrslay Dzuwerovec, Jelca Peiro- 
x Milena Davidowac. Dando Mriac. Viademe Goats. 


influence of vanous social strata in Belgrade 
The Standard of Living 


In response to the qucsteon of how ihcy make out when 
they have no moncy most of them said that they suffer 
through 1 (27 & peroent>—etuch 1 most frequently the 
case with the Mratur and private opera- 
tors. and thes « followed by borrow:ng from fens (25 
percent of the responses). which 1s most common among 
workers, parents are turned to m 18.5 percent of the 
cases, and here the stratum of specealests 1s the leader 
(31.9 percent). then comes doug some job (14 percent). 
ehech 1 most common among workers. and turning to 
relatives (private operators) 


The most difficult theng would be to give up food (71.2 
percent) and the caseest theng clothong (27.5 percent. and 
here the managers are om the icad). followed by drinks 
and carctics (28.5 percent. here the workers icad). 
giving up the car (17.8 percent, 


: 
HI 


behund os the stratem of specialists and white<ollar 


claws meat vs regularly om the table im only 27 7 percert 
of the cases, and mm 54 prcem of the cases ts 
ally on the table 


Marya Bogdanovn = analyzing these figures. which 
ind ate that the varrows strata have been hurt differently 
by the crews 47 & percent of the leadersiup and superv:- 
sory perwonne! declared that then mmcome 1s enough to 
lve on. and only ¥ * percent have additonal moome 


The amseers of managers on the economy and of special- 
mts (noneconoma and coonomnx) wary Octeren SO and 


of living vs threatened 
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Going down on the hierarchical ladder from the office 
worker to the last rung. the worker. the percentage of 
those whose income 1s sufficient decreases (from 34.2 
percent of the office personnel to 12.5 percent of the 
semiskilled workers). and there 1s an increase in the 
percentage of those who are more and more threatened 
(from 44.2 percent of the office personnel to $4.8 percent 
of the unskilled and semiskilled workers). More and 
more of them obtain additional sources of income as we 
go down: from 21.7 percent of the office personnel to 
32.7 percent of the unskilled and semiskilled workers. 


The private operators are closest to the managers in the 
economy: 71.42 percent of those in cities and two-thirds 
of the private farmers have cnough to live on. Even 
among those. some are threatened (19 percent of the 
private operators in the city and 23 percent of the private 
farm ors), and there are those who seck additional sources 
of income (9.2 percent of the private operators in the city 
and 11 percent of the private farmers). 


According to these figures. office personnel are closest to 
the highly skilled workers, while the skilled, unskilled. 
and semiskilled workers are close to one another and are 
faring worst. Half of the working class feels threatened 
more and more. almost one-third secks additional 
income, and only 16 percent have enough, by contrast 
with three-fourths of the managers, half of the special- 
ists, and two-thirds of the private operators. The opin- 
rons of the respondents coincide with the analysis of data 
on the level of income. 


Three-fourths of the respondents have nothing set aside 
for emergencies, and only 23 percent of them manage to 
save. 


Salaries 


As has been established in quite a number of surveys. 
differences in personal income are relatively small 
within the same work organization and show a leve. . 2 
trend. The spread of personal income from onc skill 
Category to another within work collectives 1s shrinking. 
In that respect, the researchers conclude, Yugoslavia 1s 
one of the countries with the smallest differences in 
income. In about 60 percent of the enterprises the 
difference between the highest and lowest personal 
income 1s 1:2.9. It is more important, then, where 
someone works than what he docs. However, 51 percent 
of the respondents in Belgrade feel that the differences in 
salaries are larger than they ought to be. It follows that 
half of the people in Belgrade are more inclined toward 
leveling than 1s now being practiced. 


The way people interpret the differences that exist is 
important to a system's stability and efficiency, what 
causes do they use to explain them, and do they accept 
them or reject them” Most of the respondents (35 4 
percent) think that the principal causes of material 
inequalities are differences in personal incomes and in 


SOCIAL 


the cconomuc conditions from onc branch of the ccon- 
omy to another. The Belgrade respondents pul specula- 
tion on the fringes of the law im sccond place (20.9 
percent of the answers). and ummediatcly after thal come 
theft, bribes. corruption. and other unlawful acts (17.4 
percent of the responses). Far below thal the respondents 
pul overtume work (8.1 percent). employment abroad 
(7.4 percent). work aficr hours in onc’s own enterprise 
(6.8 percent). and interest (1.9 percent). The workers 
convincingly gave the largest number of responses stat- 
ing that theft. bribes. corruption. and the like were the 
principal causes of incquality. It 1s mportant to mention 
that at the time of the survey 61.8 percent of peoplc m 
Belgrade were receiving a personal imcome thal was 
below the average. The qucstion of whether theft. bribes. 
and corruption are all that widespread or whether every 
other form of redistribution of income 1s perceived in 
that manner in the minds of the respondents remains a 
topic for another type of inquiry. the researchers say with 
restraint. But onc might conclude that the crrsis 1s 
turning the cgalstarian outlook. which for a long tume has 
been nurtured by the sdcology . into decp satrsfactron and 
a desire for a radical “setting things to mghts.~ 


Housing 


Many inequalitics are the result of the policy conducted 
over many years. To a considerably greatcr number the 
workers and urban and rural private operators live im 
their own houses and apartments. the workers live most 
frequently (45 percent) im family dwellings that are 
mostly concentrated on the outskirts. According to 
research done by Vesna Pesic. living in a family dwelling 
18 a desire of the middie class. but worker houses often do 
not mect that standard in their cquipment, quality of 
construction, and location. The number of people sub- 
letting 1s highest among workers. while managers and 
specialists mainly live mm socially owned housing. The 
specialists are mostly concentrated in collective build- 
ings (85 percent of the tenants). This old datum has been 
backed up im this survey with data to the effect that im 
1981 the average monthly rent per member of the 
houschold represented 3.8 percent of the family budget. 
while 4.3 percent of the family budget was spent for 
beverages and tobacco. In any case. the introduction of 
rents at the cconomic level has been postponed with the 
excuse that the standard of living must be protected. It rs 
clear that i 1s the standard of living of the higher strata 
that 1s being protected. 


Sreten Vujovic warns that social segregation of the urban 
tissue of Belgrade 1s continuing. The higher and middic 
Strata are concentrated im the central opstias. and the 
lower strata are living im the peripheral and suburban 
opstinas. Office workers with clementary schooling (25 
percent) and then skilled and highly skilled workers (21.7 
percent) are the largest groups among those who ect up 
carly, before 0500 hours. 


The ruling groups possess real power to choose where 
they want to live, Vuyovic says. In Belgrade. for cxaampile. 
there are three self-managed communities of interest for 
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housing: the Beigrade Housing Community. the Com- 
munity of Interest for Housing Construction and Man- 
agement of Housing To Mect the Needs of Workers and 
Officeholders of Federal Bodies and Agencies. and the 
Community of Interest for Housing Construction and 
Management of Housing To Mect the Needs of Military 
Personnci and Civilian Employees of the YPA. These 
three communities drew up the following agreement for 
the pernod 1976-1980 on distribution of sites: the com- 
munity of interest of the YPA and federal bodies and 
agencies did not plan a single apartment for their per- 
sonnel in the most remote and icast desirable locations 
(Resnik, along the road to Obrenovac. and along the road 
to Batayneca). The YPA community has preferre4 and 
obtained sites in New Belgrade, whoch, Vujovic says, 1s 
well known for its concentration of the middic class. 
while the community of federal bodies and agencies has 
obtained the most attractive locations on Dedinjc. Sen- 
yak, and mm Vracar. For an immense number of respon- 
dents in Belgrade (80 percent) the most prestigious 
occupations are the following: army gencral, director of a 
large work organization, opstina president. lawyer. 
judge. physician, university professor, and scicntsst in 
the natural and social sciences, and then (for about 75 to 
72 percent) engineer, artist, legal specialist. and ccono- 
must. After this grouping. according to Borislav Dzuve- 
rovic, come the production and service occupations. for 
32 percent this is the private hosicler, for 23 percent the 
private craftsman. and for less than one-fifth a person 
with an office job, a mechanic, a technician with sccond- 
ary trang. an clectrician, a construction worker, and. 
finally. a private farmer. 


The Ranking of Occupations 


Private farmers and workers attribute the greatest pres- 
tige to political leaders. It 1s indicative that no onc 
esteems the occupation of private farmer cxcept 1! 
percent of the workers. 


Aspirations to move up im society are very strong. 
especially mm the private operators; 58 percent of those 
born im rural areas have left for the city, 4% percent 
become workers, the group of private operators im the 
city has been abandoned by all of 83.3 percent of the 
children, and 53 percent join the worker group. 


Two-thirds of sons of workers remain in the group of 
their origin... Most go a step higher, and about 11 percent 
reach the upper strata of specialists. 


The children of office personnel choose in equal num- 


bers the occupation of their parents (32 percent). drop 
down to the lower worker stratum (32 percent). and 


climb up among the specialists. 


In SO percent of the cases children of specialists become 
specialists themselves, but in 26 percent of the cases they 
become office personnel. The sociologists conclude that 
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there +s no scif-rencewal im the management stratum. 
Incsdcntally, two-thirds of the present managers come 
from the private sector (55.8 percent the children of 
peasants). 


The strangest conclusion of thrs survey rs thal uncmploy- 
ment, although 1s one of the decisive factors in the 
creation and deepening of social mmequalrties, has taken 
on the forms of allowed and accepted social incquality. 
The family accepts and bears the rsk of those who are 
uncmployed (largely educated members of the family). 
As we have seen, ut also comes to the and of young 
persons who are cmployed (i 1s a minor paradox that 
8 precisely the specialssts who are m crises thal turn most 
to thew parents). Two-thirds of the respondents were 
altogether unable to cstimatc how long thew children 
would have to wait to gct a job. Arrival at thal cstimaic 
iS not influenced esther by social class or by the level of 
education or the level of political power thal they pos- 
sess, Milen Davidovic concludes m describing this 
Strange resignation to the state of the facts and an 
wncertainty that nevther moncy nor power Can correct. 


Power 


On that subject, 87.4 percent of the respondents have 
little political power, 9.3 percent moderate power, and 
3.2 percent a great deal of power. In the last group. 
people with responsible positions in the government and 
political icaders predominate (39.6 percent). mn the group 
with modcrate power the same segments also predomi- 
nate (37.2 percent). Among them one-fourth are manag- 
ers in the cconomy. Then there are specialrsts outside the 
coonomy (17.2 percent) and specialists om the economy. 
An analysis shows that government and political leaders 
have real power, that 1 1s then distributed to some extent 
among the specialists. and that the working class and 
stratum of private operators actually do not have deci- 
sronmaking power. 


It follows from the results of thes survey. Viadimir Goats 
concludes, that party members are in the upper strata of 
the social pyramid and that they possess a higher social 
status than those who are not members of the party. At 
the same time, the more political power the members of 
the various Strata possess, the more mclined they are to 
judge political inequalities to be small, noncxrstent, or at 
least just as great as they ought to be, and the less 
political power they have. the more imitensively the 
casting political inequalities are yudged to be cacessively 


great. 


Political power constitutes a key dimension and the 
central axrs of the individual's social status. A social 
hierarchy that as a rule 1s a copy of the polrtecal hierarchy 
has occurred as an mevitable consequence of this, Goat 
concludes. 
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One explanation Viadimir Goati gives for the political 
marginalization of the stratum of privaic operators 1s the 
fact thal private operators are much less covered by the 
Gelegate system than those who are employed in the social- 
ized sector, and they have fewer chances to protect their 
micrests. 


Measured in terms of the quantity of matcrial and 
nonmatcrnial goods. the sample 1s distributed im such a 
way thal the upper social position 1s occupied by 15.6 
percent of the respondents, a middie position by 70.2 
percent, and a quite low position by 14.2 peroent. This 
division sets apart quite sharply the nonmanual strata of 
managers and specialists from the other social strata. 
People with responsibility in the government and polit- 
ical life convincingly have the highest social position, 
and they are followed at a decent distance by specialssts 
outside the cconomy. They arc followed, though not by 
much, by specialists in the cconomy,. and the laticr by 
managers in the cconomy, whose “average™ 1s being 
reduced by the fact that there are a large number of 
lower-level supervisors. 


Status 


The grouping of unskilles and skilled workers and pri- 
vate farmers 1s divided according to whether they belong 
to the middie or lower stratum. 72 percent of the workers 
and 59 percent of the private farmers belong to the 
middie stratum. 


A survey by Ivan Svetlik in Slovenia shows that in terms of 


seesenall HUG ah ie elites tate af coh 


“There is good reason to conclude that social-class 
mequalitics have grown since 1980. when the very seri- 
ous cconomic and social crisis began. a crisis that has not 
been overcome even today... It 1s certain that the drastic 
drop in the standard of living has not affected all strata 
equally. Those with the lowest carnings have “suffered™ 
the most, while the strata with high carnings have been 
adapting more casily to the galloping inflation.” This 
conclusion by Dr Mihajlo Popovic clearly summarizes 
the sociological analysis of social inequalities, which in 
our context are becoming dysfunctional. 


7045 

Attitudes Toward Work | in Croatia 
28000262 Belgrade NEDELINE INFORMATIVNE 
NOVINE in Serbo-Croatian 9 Awe 87 pp 17-18 

[Article by Lyuba Stopic: “Satesfaction “By Necessity] 
[Text] The connection between job satisfaction and 


productivity has never been rehably established by sci- 
entific research, but that has not made it any tess 
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popular. Al a time when the social crisis 1s deepening the 
probiems of work motivation become more severe and 
are a political topic of the day. When the level of 
personal incomes 1s limited. maternal moentives are 
weakened. and in some places the need arises to resort to 
certain forgotien incentives such as badges for shock- 
workers and other “moral recognition.” 


Although its influence on labor productivity has not been 
Clearly established. job satisfaction remains an important 
indicator of an individual's adaptability to the place he has 
in the division of labor. It 1s understandabic, then, that the 
question of job satisfaction should be part of an extensive 
survey of the social structure of SR Croatia which specialists 
of the Social Research Institute om Zagreb conducted during 
1984 and 1985 with about 4.500 respondents from all social 
strata. The results still have not been definitively processed. 
bul certain portions have already been presenicd to the 
professional public. 


Ata recent mecting of the Socrology Socicty of Croatia in 
Zagreb there were several reports on partial results of 
this survey into the social structure, and among them 
Branko Kristofic presented the portion concerning job 
satisfaction. 


It Is Not Easy To Admit 


“The question was put differently than 1s usually donc.” 
sociologist Branko Kristofic explains in an interview 
with NIN. “Usually some scales are sect up with between 
three and five levels to measure intensity of sa isfaction 
and dissatisfaction. Here we requested only commiut- 
meni—are you satisfied or are you not satisfied? 


“When the question 1s put with scales, then usually the 
middic levels are the most numerous,” Kristofic adds. 
“That 1s not possible here, but the individual must 
commit himself, and most said they were satisfied.” (See 
the table below.) 


Secial Groups and Job Satisfaction 


Taking into account 
all the characteristics 


of your job. are you 
satisfied or dissatisfied’ Satisfied Satisfied and Dissatisfied 


Dussatisfied 

Politicians 70% 10% 20% 
Managers in the cconomy 71% S% 24% 
“System™ specialists 7™ 5s% 22% 
“Necessary” specialists 78% 5% 17% 
Skilled and highly 

skilled personne! 6k% 4% 28% 
Office personne! 7” ” 25% 
Unskilled and 

semiskilied workers 6Kx% s% 2™% 
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In view of the umes we live in «1 would be normal to 
expect thal a majority would choose dissatisfaction with 
their job. How. then. 1s one to interpret thes result? 


“It ss rather difficult to admit that you are not satisfied 
with your job as a whole.” Kristofic says. “if that job has 
any importance to you. Then certain things in your life 
break down.” 


A better understanding of the importance which peoplic 
give to satrsfaction or dissatrsfaction with their jobs can 
to some extent be obtained from thew answers to the 
question “Why?” 


In the “nonworker™ strata the reasons given most fre- 
quently have to do with the intrinsic valucs which the job 
has for the person. such as creativity, initiative, indepen- 
dence or opportunity for promotion. Those responses 
were most frequent among enicrprisc managers (22 
percent) and Icast frequent among specialists doing nec- 
essary work (14 percent}—although even thes ts greater 
than in the worker strata. 


Among the reasons given by manual workers there 1s once 
category that stands out because ut refers to job satisfac- 
ton as satusfaction “by necessity.” These are answers of 
the type “There 1s nothing cise I can do.” “A man has to 
live.” or “I have gotten used to thes job.” Almost a third 
of the unskilled and semiskilled workers gave this expla- 
nation as to why they were satssfied with their jobs (30 
percent) and the figure was slightly higher than one-tenth 
of the skilled and highly skilled personnel (12 percent), 
while 1 occurred quite rarely im the other strata. 


“It 1s not evident why there should be satssfaction at all,” 
Says sociologist Kristofic, “except that the people have 
simply decided that that 1s the way it will be. It must be 
borne in mind that in terms of working conditions and 
standard of living they are the very bottom of society. 
They are reduced to fighting for their very survival. The 
real question in such a situation 1s whether any explana- 
tion can be found for their position as a whole. Being 
satisfied with your job. really satisfied. seems like a 
luxury from that viewpoint. Their satisfaction comes 
down to the phrase “by necessity.” It 1s better for me to be 
satisfied than dissatisfied than dissatisfied, when there 
can be no change in my situation. Why should I get 
frustrated for nothing, nght?™ 


The nature of the job essentially determines the limits of 
satisfaction for cach stratum, since im this survey the 
social strata were defined both by their position in the 
technical division of labor and also by the status which 
gocs with that. Members of certain strata, chen, form 
their expectations freely, unaware that they move within 
limits of a “given level of aspirations” determined by 
their very membership in that stratum. 


Not All Routine Jobs Are the Same 
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However, there ts no doubt whatsoever that the class of 
“collective owners.” by the very nature of their manage- 
rial yobs. are in an altogether different situatron from the 
working class. especially is lowest stratum—the 
unskilled and semuskilled workers. The politicizns and 
enterprise managers are somewhere outside and above 
the conventional sphere of work and that rs why there are 
no internal differences among them with respect to job 
satisfaction as a function of those dimensions which are 


exceedingly important to the workers. 


The dimension in which the social strata surveyed differ 
most regularly is the existence of supervision of their 
work “from above.” This kind of supervision cxrsts for | 
percent of the emerprise managers and 13 percent of the 
politicians, 22 percent of the sysiem specialists and 2! 
percent of the necessary educated people. 69 percent of 
the office workers, 81 percent of the skilled and highly 
skilled personnel and 94 percent of the unskilled and 


Performznce of highly diverse jobs increases satisfaction 
in all strata except the unskilled and semrskilled workers. 
They on the other hand are more satisfied when they do 
repetitive routine jobs. “This 1s obviously related to the 
nature of their work.” Kristofic says. “If you cannot 
change it. then you want to minimize energy. Under 
those conditions diversity only makes your life more 
complicated.” 


If the skilled and highly skilled personnel differ from the 
unskilled and semuskilled workers with respect to their 
predisposition toward “more civilized” types of work 
with more diversity, mmteresting characteristics and cre- 
ativity, with respect to difficult conditions at the work 
Station these two strata of the working class are on a par. 
Yhe division with respect to the difficult nature of the 
working conditions follows the line of distinction 
fortable temperature (now hot, now cold), dirty, suffo- 
cating and cramped space, and finally danger to health 
and life (for $4 percent of the skilled and highly skilled 
workers and 52 percent of the unskilled and semiskilled 
workers) are associated with manual work. 


However, working conditions do not have an equal effect 
on satisfaction and dissatisfaction with one's job. The 
existence of favorable conditions does not increase job 
satisfaction, but unfavorable conditions do create dissat- 


The same is the case with the personal income. When ut 
falls below a certain limit, it produces dissatisfaction. 
Among the skilled and highly skilled workers 48 percent 
had low income, and tus figure was all of 62 percent 
among the unskilled and semiskilled workers. 


How does this (partial) dissatisfaction manifest itself? 
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“In our context it ts difficult to talk about any asticulated 
attstudes of the class. Bul if we ask ourscives who 1s 
setting the tone in the working class. then ut 1s the 
unskilled and semuskilied workers. since they are the 
most numerous,” says Branko Kristofic. We know from 
carher sociological studies of scif-management relations 
in work organizations that those who do not have powcr 
to make decisions about their situation capressed satrs- 
faction by displaying “negative power™ im the produc- 
tion process itself, so that they offer silent resistance. 
they do not show up for work. they sinke spontancously. 


“At the beginning of thes year we had a record number of 
sinkes, some of them, like the one im Labin. even 
breaking records for their duration. This survey was 
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donc 2 or 3 vears ago. when the crisis had alrcady sct in. 
bul 11 was nol so severe as it 1s today. Most peopic were 
in gencral satusfied with thei yobs. When today we have 
so many strikes as an cxpression of “negative power of 
the workers, then m my opinion thrs obviously indicatcs 
the relativity of that satsfaction. If something arrscs. as 
was the case with Mikulic’s interventoon law. then drs- 
sastisfaction breaks out into flame suddenly from a 
sttuation of apparent calm.” 
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